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THE ORDER OF THE TRANSITION 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 15, ’03. 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

I read your magazine with scrupu- 
lous precision. I admire your style and 
logic, sympathize with your motives 
and share your ideals, but I am unable 
to understand the modus operandi of the 
‘‘ approaching crisis.” Grant that 
America should turn Socialist in a day, 
that every official from president to 
pathmaster were to be transformed in 
the twinkling of an eye to dyed-in-the- 
wool, middle-of-the-road Socialists— 
what would they do? 

Kautsky tried to explain, act by act, 
how the millennium should be estab- 
lished. You dispute his soundness, 
remind him that relief for unemployed 
will be unnecessary, because there will 
be no unemployed, the proletariat will 
be abolished, and, in general, you 
assert, that then will exist Utopian 
conditions, but you do not explain, 
step by step, the several acts and deeds 
of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches of the government, which will 
be necessary to inaugurate the new 
regime. 

Humanity is now organized, the 
machine is running. No matter upon 
how bad a basis, it is running, and to 


make even a slight shift in its course 
has always taken much time and been 
accomplished by many stages. 

What steps propose you after you 
get the offices? Are you going to 
bring about a realization of the beauti- 
ful dream by an exercise of ‘ vril” 
force, or will you plod along in the old 
way, step after step, act following act, 
individual selfhood and_ organized 
society developing pari passu as of 
yore? 

My difficulty seems to be one which 
should be answered in the kindergarten 
of Socialism, for unless ‘‘ Humanity’s 
job lot” are properly instructed how to 
act and what to do before they capture 
the government, what shall it avail for 
the Cause ? 

Possibly the question is so rudiment- 
ary that it was settled long ago, so 
thoroughly that you no longer revert 
to it, and it may be as absurd to look 
for such a thing on your pages as to 
hunt for the multiplication table in 
calculus; if so, I request you to refer 
me to this kindergarten literature, that 
I may sandwich it in with the post- 
graduate course served upon your 
pages. Yours very truly, 

ALBERT L. WILLIAMS. 
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No, this is not kindergarten business, 
but, on the contrary, very mucn post- 
graduate. In fact, it is so decidedly 
post-graduate that I, in common with 
other Socialists, feel that the discussion 
of it is more or less premature, believ- 
ing that the conditions which prevail 
at the time the crisis is’ reached can 
alone determine what steps shall first 
be taken. 

The whole difficulty with Mr. Wil- 
liams’ position is that he fails to grasp 
my premise that when we shall have 
reached the point where the introduc- 
tion of Socialism is necessary, ‘‘the 
machine” will zof be running. It will 
have broken down. Mr. Williams’ 
conclusion is based on the assumption 
that. the industrial machine will be 
running just the same as ever. The 
very crux of my theory is that, owing 
to an industrial crisis induced by over- 
production, corsequent upon the com- 
pletion of the machinery of production 


and the inability of the unemployed 
and underpaid masses to consume what 
has been produced, the industrial 
machine, whose motive power is profit 
for the capitalist, will necessarily break 
down. When the steam power—profit 
—gives out, the capitalist engineer can 
no longer run the industrial engine. 

In other words, we shall be con- 
fronted with an unemployed problem 
so grave that it can be solved only by 
the abolition of its cause, viz., the 
competitive wage-system, which is 
founded upon the private ownership of 
the means of producing wealth. Hence, 
my position is that we will have to 
abolish this private ownership as the 
very first step in the order of the day. 
We must at once, when the time 
arrives, take up the public ownership 
of the machinery of production in 
order to substitute the Co-operative 
Commonwealth for the competitive 
system. FE GaAW.. 


A NATURAL EVENT 


At the meeting of the American 
Social Science Association held in Bos- 
ton last May, Mr. George W. Ander- 
son, of Boston, made the following 
remarks in the course of his speech: 


In considering some of the responsibilities of 
capitalistic organization it is not to be over- 
looked that the career of the labor organizations 
has not been marked by any such love of wis- 
dom, justice, and fair dealing as to evoke our 
moral enthusiasm. Nor have the labor organiz- 
ations any moral standing to denounce trusts, 
for their movement is as distinctly a combina- 
tion, or trust, as is the capitalistic movement. 
The two movements are alike in motive and 
object. In the contest as it is now carried on 


between these two opposing forces, it is obvious 
that there are at least two main desiderata. 

In weighing the power of the two contending 
forces nothing is more foolish and misleading 
than a comparison of wages with interest and 
dividend rates, for the purpose of determining 
the share received by capital and the share 
received by labor in the joint product of both. 
Capital is today dynamic, not static. Its real 
power is not to be measured by interest and 
dividend rates, but by its use in the control of 
industry, in the manipulation of stocks and in 
the control of legislation. 


The real control of business has become 
enormously centralized in the hands of persons 
who know little or nothing about the actual 
business carried on. The control is worse than 
that of non-resident landlords. It cannot be 
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expected that the employed class will receive 
or expect fair treatment. 

For the past generation the legislation of this 
country has been mainly controiled by capital. 
In not a few of our states the sale of legislation 
is a regular business. The beginning of this sort 
of corruption was found in the greed of capital. 
In obtaining monopoly of state franchises and 
other legislations, by means of which they de- 
sired to exploit the public. It is one of the 
present responsibilities of capitalistic organiza- 
tion to undo the evil it has wrought—to teach 
the voters that the powers of the ballot box and 
of the legislative hall are to be held and exer- 
cised as a sacred trust for the benefit of the 
community as a whole. If capital fails to 
recognize the necessity of just laws, respected 
and obeyed, it may expect little mercy at the 
hands of its adversaries when they discover 
their real power. If Socialism comes, the main 
responsibility will rest upon the capitalistic 
organizations. 


Let us determine as to the morality 
of a combination of laborers putting up 
the price of labor as contrasted with the 
morality of a combination of capitalists 
putting up the price of capital. Here 
is the earth, and it is owned by a few 
people—the capitalists—who attempt 
to get as much out of the laborers as is 
possible and give them as little as they 
can in return. Society allows the 
capitalists to own and manage the 
earth on the theory that industry may 
by this means be better managed for 
all, and society, as a whole, may get a 
greater return. The laborers give at 
least their labor for what they get, 
whereas the capitalist does not neces- 
sarily give anything at all for the share 
that he gets. He may be simply an 
owner, and as in the case of rent, get 
paid without doing anything in return 
forthe rent. There was a time when 
the capitalist might claim as justifica- 
tion for the returns he received, that 
his profits were simply the wages of 
administration ; but Mr. Anderson him- 
self knocks this theory in the head 
when he says that the control of busi- 
ness has become centralized in the 
hands of persons who know little or 
nothing of the actual business carried 
on, and compares the capitalists to 
non-resident landlords. It seems to 
me that Mr. Anderson gives away the 


case for the capitalist completely when 
he makes this admission. He also 
shows his lack of philosophic insight 
into the whole question when he 
expects that capital will recognize the 
necessity of ‘‘just laws.” Capital in 
itself has no more respect for ‘just 
laws” than a huge snowball rolling 
down hill has for the ground over which 
it rolls and from which it takes up the 
snow. The snowball obeys a law of 
its nature in following out the attrac- 
tion of gravitation, and it cannot help 
doing what it does; and neither can 
capital help accumulating. There is 
nothing moral or immoral about the 
mere act of accumulating. It is simply 
an economic law. And just as the 
smaller pieces of capital fly to the 
larger pieces, and capital becomes 
greater and greater as time goes on, so 
the final huge mass of capital is bound 
eventually to fall into the greatest 
organization of all, that is, the people 
as represented by the State. Mr. 
Anderson might as well object to 
the immorality of meteors falling into 
the sun. They fall into the sun for 
the simple reason that the greater mass 
has an attraction for the smaller mass 


and forces it to fall whether it will or 
not. Incidentally it may be that the 
falling of the meteors into the sun, 
making the sun hot, gives heat to the 
earth and helps make it possible for 
people to keep alive on earth, but the 
meteors know not what they do. The 
main point is that whether it be good or 
bad for the people as a whole, the pro- 
cess of centralization of capital must 
continue under our present economic 
system, and the finality is going to 
be Socialism. The result will not 
flow from the fact that the capitalists 
fail to recognize the necessity of 
‘just laws,” as Mr. Anderson would 
suggest, but simply because it is in 
the natural and inevitable order of 
things. 


HE road to Socialism, as sometimes 
pointed out, seems plain and easy. 
First, let the concentration continue as 
now, let Morgan or his industrial suc- 
cessor trustify all the industries and make 
himself master of them all, then let pros- 
perity continue till over-production be- 
comes excessive, and let the inevitable 
panic devastate the land, and then the 
workers will arise, overthrow Morgan, 
take control of the industries in the name 
of the people, and establish Socialism. 
Why not? And what would be easier ? 


Now, a reflection or two. 


Suppose our Industrial Emperor should 
conclude to give us no more panics. Could 
he stop them? Why not ? At the Omaha 
monetary conference in 1898, represen- 
tatives of the capitalistic side of the con- 
troversy declared that panics were unne- 
cessary. Of course they are. There is 
no more reason why a capitalistic despot 
should not stop them than there is reason 
why Socialism should not stop them. 

Take, first, the over-production panic. 
One function of the Trust, is to stop 
over-production. Has not the Standard 
Oil Trust stopped the over-production of 
oil? For years it has required its agents 
throughout America to inform its man- 
agement regularly of the amount of oil 
that would be needed. Why over-pro- 
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PROFESSOR THOMAS ELMER WILL 


~~ 


duction if it controls the supply and 
knows in advance the probable demand ? 
True, the Beaumont wells broke loose 
and people thought the Oil Trust had 
found its Nemesis, but report has it that 
the Texas oil supply is now largely under 
the control of the Standard, and eye 
witnesses report that untold barrels of 
oil are permitted constantly to run to 
waste in the Beaumont regions. That’s 
the way, apparently, the Oil Trust 
handles the over- production question. 
It prevents over-production, in the first 
place, and if through some accident not 
under its control over-supply nevertheless 
occurs, it destroys the surplus. 


What is there to hinder the other 
Trusts from following the example of the 
Standard and thus placing the over-pro- 
duction panic forever among the things 
that were but are not? 


Next, there is the financial panic. 
Banks lend dollars where they have only 
cents. All goes well so long as they can 
‘‘keep the paper in the air.” Competi- 
tion among them tends to drive them 
farther towards the danger line. Then 
the day comes when they must pay up. 
That'is the signal for some of them to 
fail. One bank knocks down another, 
and so on down the line like so many 
bricks placed on end: and so we have a 
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financial panic. How are the Trusts 
going to stop this ? 

Easy, again. They have been figuring 
since the sixties on the establishment of 
a third United States bank, as much 
greater than the last as the United States 
of today is greater than that of Andrew 
Jackson. Itis to have a Central Bank 
in New York and branch banks all over 
the United States and our ‘‘ possessions.” 
This banking system will be controlled by 
one board which, of course, will in time 
It 


will not waste its substance on expensive 


be controlled by one man, ¢#e man. 


money, gold or bank notes based on ex- 
pensive bonds. It 
employ costless, fiat money, based on the 


government will 


bank’s ‘‘assets.” It will require its 
puppet, United States Congress, to 
destroy all competing money, notably 
greenbacks and silver. Then it will 


inflate and contract its currency at its own 
sweet will and milk the public cow at 
pleasure. 

Not only will it control the monetary 
volume, but it will control the lending. 
To this end it will elbow out of the way 
all including State 
banks and such national banks as are 


competing banks, 


not willing to come into the system. 
Money lending will then be systematized 
as it is not now, kiting will be controlled, 
and a branch that should by any mishap 
over-lend will have the backing of the 
whole system to prevent its failing. 

The Bank Trust is nearly here. Watch 
the work of Congress and the Fowler 
Bill. 

Now, where does the financial panic 
come in? Obviously, nowhere, unless 
our Industrial Emperor who controls the 
bank, should lose his head. There can 
be no serious over-lending without his 
consent, and after the experience of 1893, 
he should -know too much to permit 
another financial panic. 


Should provision be made for a third 
form of panic, the speculative? Very 
well ; but there can be no speculation 
without the assistance of the banks, and 
our one bank would be foolish to 
permit speculation to reach a dangerous 
point. 

So there we are; panics out of date, 
everybody glad of it, and the Emperor 
serenely enjoying life. 

But what of the unemployed ? Nothing 
easier. Rome faced that problem two 
thousand years ago and solved it to her 
complete satisfaction. _ Rome _ couldn’t 
employ her unemployed because she had 
slaves enough to do her work, just as we 
have machines enough to do the bulk of 
ours. But Rome had too much sense to 
permit her unemployed to make serious 
trouble. She simply fed and amused 
them. Her Emperors did this by whole- 
sale. Why should not ours ? 

Where would our Emperor get proven- 
der.for his proletariat ? Where the Roman 
Emperor got it for his, namely, by taking 
it from those who have it and are not 
themselves in position to make trouble. If 
Rockefeller can give Chicago University a 
million today and then take an extra six- 
teen millions from the American con- 
sumers of oil, why should not our Indus- 
trial Emperor take such an amount for 
his 
require, dazzling the people meanwhile 


proletariat as the situation might 


with universities, libraries, churches, etc.? 
But would the workers of America be 
satisfied with mere provender, with no 


, 


prospect of ‘‘ getting on” and becoming 


millionaires themselves? | Remember 
1900! What were the workers promised 
then: a chance to get on? An open 
road to the Presidency or to Millionaire- 
dom? Nota bit of it. The thing they 
were promised was—Provender, just that 
and nothing more. ‘‘ Four years more 0° 


the full dinner pail.” 


And did they resent it? Not they. 
They fell over each other getting to the 
polls to vote for it. Then two years 
later they voted for it again. If it 
worked in Rome for four hundred years, 
and has worked in America in the last 
two elections, why may it not be made to 
work here indefinitely ? 

But suppose the workers should tire of 
mere provender and want something 
better ; what could they do about it ? 
If they would not vote against their 
masters now, would they then? And if 
an anti-plutocratic candidate gets counted 
out now, why should he not get counted 
out then if elected ? 

Suppose, then, 
from ballots to bullets. 
they get the bullets? With the im- 
portant industries all Trustified, is it 
probable that the bullet factories would 
be allowed to sell their products to a 
possible enemy ? On the other hand, as 
the Roman Emperors had their Pretori- 


the workers turned 
Where would 


ans, so our Industrial Emperor would 
have his standing army, headed by his 
puppet president; while in every great city 
he would have his armories and trained 
fighting bands, against whom the undis- 
ciplined mob of working men would make 
about the same headway that an undiscip- 
lined mob always makes against regulars. 

Again, supposing that by any slip a 
panic did come, and the proletariat did 
arise and, by a miracle, did oust the 
Emperor ; by what stretch of the imag- 
ination can we conceive of them as sufh- 
ciently intelligent to establish Socialism 
or anything else worth having? The 
coup d'etat is not an Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tution and, even on its native heath, is a 
sorry substitute for growth. 

Now look at the picture: An army of 
working men, without historical know- 
ledge or political experience, compla- 
cently voting for years for their lords and 
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masters and taking their pay in the shape 
of a cold dinner out ofa tin pail, suddenly 
find themselves in possession of the su- 
preme power of the greatest nation on 
earth. Promptly, and before they have 
given their enemies time to vote them 
out, they proceed to establish a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. Have they seen 
one? No. Can they find a satisfactory 
account of one in any history? No. 
Can they even find a satisfactory picture 
of such a social state as the more far- 
seeing of them think ought to be estab- 
lished? Hardly. Bellamy’s writings 
afford the nearest approach to it. Yet 
even these books open endless vistas 
for Yet, nevertheless, 
unskilled 
tics and uninformed respecting all indus- 
tries save those in which they have 
worked, are expected by some to per- 
form the miracle, establish the ideal 
system and, more wonderful still, main- 
tain it in the face of a dispossessed 


controversy. 


these workingmen, in poli- 


bourgeoisie and a frowning world. 

Men and brethren, we shall not reach 
the goal by that road. We may as well 
make up our minds once for all that we 
have ahead of us a long siege, and that 
we should at once begin to prepare for it. 
First of all, we must settle down solidly 
to the work of education. We must 
ourselves understand how the race gets 
ahead politically ; we must consent to 
move with it along the lines of least 
resistance, and we must proceed to train 
up a body of workers who may serve, 
each in hisown small corner, as a Moses 
to lead his little constituency up out of 
the Egypt of capitalism into the promised 
land of Socialism. Only as we learn to 
appreciate the gravity of the situation 
and the absolute necessity of unremitting 
hard work can we properly prepare our- 
selves to face the issue. 


Ruskin College, 
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Professor Will isan example of a man 
in a most fortunate position to learn, 


and with an exceedingly good head to’ 


learn, and yet who has really digested 
very little of the economic facts of 
today. 

Let me take up the Professor’s first 
assumption, viz., that a panic is a neces- 
sary prelude to a social cataclysm. 
This is quite untrue. A panic may 
hasten the inevitable cataclysm, but the 
cataclysm may come without a panic. 
Our industrial system is such that it is 
necessarily built to a very large extent 
upon confidence, and anything that may: 
disturb ‘‘confidence”’ is likely to pro- 
duce a panic and upset all our indus- 
trial arrangements in a manner no one 
can foresee. For instance, if Mr. Mor- 
gan or Mr. Rockefeller should die 
without warning, it would very likely 
precipitate a financial panic. If Mr. 
Morgan should make a mistake in 
judgment and obligate himself to make 
payments he could not meet, that 
again would precipitate a panic. The 
money situation is always in such a 
strained position that at any time we 
may have a financial panic that would 
throw industrial conditions into chaos. 

However, assuming that the capital- 
ist system is run perfectly by th@capi- 
talists, with no mistakes of judgment, 
no sudden deaths, and the money 
question is séttled by the United States 
Bank and the adoption of a flexible 
currency, then, I say, that the system 
must inevitably come to an end any- 
way, inasmuch as it cannot solve the 
coming unemployed problem. 

Professor Will seems to think that 
the Trust, by stopping over-production 
may solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Yes, this is quite true; on the 
same plan that you can cure a man of 
headache by cutting off his head. The 
stoppage of over-production will not 
answer our unemployed problem, 


because the very means used for stop-: 


ping it cuts off the demand for labor. 
When you have a Trust formed which 
shuts up a number of factories because 
their product is not needed on the 
market, it means so many men out of 
work. 


The stoppage of over-production by 
the Trust is not the solution of the 
unemployed problem, because the very 
action of the Trust in shutting down its 
factories to stop production throws 
men out of work and brings on the 
unemployed problem. 

Professor Will speaks of the Beau- 
mont oil wells breaking loose and 
wasting thousands of barrels of oil. 
He says that this is a method of the 
Standard Oil Company to avoid over- 
production. This statement must be 
due simply to sheer lack of knowledge 
of both fact and theory. 

In the first place the Standard Oil 
Company is essentially in control of the 
oil refineries and not in control of the 
oil wells. In the second place, it 
would be just as absurd for it to try to 
prevent over-production of refined oil 
by turning the refined oil into the gutter 
as it would be to pump its crude oil 
into the gutter. It would be no more 
absurd for them to pay men to run 
refineries in order to waste the refined 
oil, than it would be to pay pumpers 
to pump the crude oil to waste. 

It is true there was a great deal of 
crude oil that ran to waste in Beau- 
mont, but this was simply owing to the 
fact that the Standard was zo? in con- 
trol, and that a great many private com- 
petitive owners did all they could to 
develop an enormous number of flow- 
ing oil wells, without knowing what they 
were going to do with the oil after it 
came to the surface. There could be 
no better illustration of the stupidity of 
competition compared with the intelli- 
gence of monopoly than the very illus- 
tration which Professor Will gives. 

Yes, Rome faced the unemployed 
problem 2,000 years ago and solved it 
to* her satisfaction. She simply fed 
and amused the people, says Professor 
Will; and then he asks why should not 
our capitalistic emperors do the same 
thing. The difference is very great. 
Rome had no machinery, no steam 
engines, no electricity. Then at that 
time labor was largely used for the 
production of luxuries for the rich. 
Two thousand years ago the rich man 
had no method of disposing of his 
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surplus except by using it in luxury or 
by the acquiring of more land, and it 
was very natural that there should 
come a time when this method of 
investment must finally cease. There 
was no such thing as the production of 
capital in our sense of the word. There 
were no railroads, no factories, no tele- 
phone or telegraph lines. At the 
present time labor is employed to a 
very large extent, not in the production 
of luxuries, nor in the tilling of the 
ground, but in the production of 
machinery to produce still more 
machinery. As long as this building 
of railways and iron mills, etc., can go 
on there will always be employment 
for labor. But each railroad and each 
machine that is built means that the 
power of labor is by so much enhanced 
and that we are fast coming to a point 
where labor can no longer be used in 
building more machines or railroads. 
Such a position could not exist in Rome 
at all. There the laborer, not being 
helped by machinery, produced very 
little more than his keep, whereas 
today the modern laborer produces 
many times as much as it costs to sup- 
port him, and he is only kept in 
employment because of his labor being 
used for the production of more 
machinery. Finally, we find we have 
more machinery than we can use, and 
the Trust comes in to prevent the pro- 
duction of more. The workers who 
have been employed in making 
machinery are thrown out of work, and 
we have the great unemployed problem. 
All this can take place without any 
panic. 

Yes—the workers did return the 
Republican administration’ upon the 
promise of prosperity and a cold dinner 
ina tin bucket; and they have gotten it, 
so to speak; and there is every proba- 
bility that if things continue as they are 
today, they will be willing to return the 


Republican administration once more.: 


” 


But ‘‘ prosperity ’’ can only continue in 
a country where the capitalist finds an 


opportunity of investing his capital, 
and the moment we get to a period 
where over-production of capital makes 
this impossible, ‘‘ prosperity ” will 
vanish and the unemployed problem 
will come up, and the laborers will 
refuse to return the Republican admin- 
istration. They may then turn to the 
Democratic Party, as a protest and a 
manifestation of their dissatisfaction. 
They may do this at the next election ; 
but the day is coming when they will 
turn to the only party that will give 
them true prosperity, that will yield 
them all they produce, and that is 
the Socialist Party. Wher the people 
finally become educated by the logic of 
events and by the talking and writing 
of the Socialists, and finally determine 
they wish Socialism, it is not to be 
supposed that they will have deter- 
mined upon the exact form of the 
future state of society. They will 
simply determine that the present plan 
of letting the country be owned by the 
Vanderbilts, Rockefellers and Morgans 
has become intolerable, because it does 
not assure the people the possibility of 
getting a living. Society will be forced 
to make a change to save itself from 
destruction, and it will not shrink from 
making this change because every unit 
in society has not an exact knowledge 
of the details of the form of the future 
society. There was a time in the 
Socialist movement when a great part 
of the attention of writers and speakers 
was devoted to the building up of 
Utopias. It was always a discussion 
as to how we would manage about 
this, that and the other, in regard to 
the payment of labor, the communistic 
method of living in philansteries, uni- 
formity of clothing, etc., etc. We have 
now passed beyond this stage, and are 
realizing that society is in a process of 
unconscious evolution, and that there 
is little or no use in trying to deter- 
mine the exact details of the future 


society until the time comes for settling 
them.—H.G. W. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 9 
COLUMBIA RULES THE WORLD 


Berlin. — The Allgemeine Elektricitaets 
Gesellschaft, with $22,125,000 capital in bonds, 
and the Union Hlektricitaets Gesellschaft, hav- 
ing $85,000,000 capital, have reached an agree- 
ment amounting to a practical consolidation. 
The step is the result of the crisis in the German 
electrical industry. After the subsidence of the 
great boom in electrical companies it was found 
that the manufacturing capacity had far outrun 
the market’s demands, hence various efforts are 
made to organize a combination after the model 
of the American trusts. 


The above news from Berlin shows 
how all industrial forms must bend to 
the imperative laws made for them by 
a changing industrial environment. 
America was the first to take up the 
Trust form of industry, not because 
Americans are smarter than Europeans, 
but simply because industry here is 
further advanced in its evolutionary 
development. It will not be many 
years before Germany and England 
will be as Trust-ridden as is the United 
States. England’s Premier, A. J. 
Balfour, in his recent remarkable speech 
in defence of Chamberlain’s attitude 


towards free trade, presents a striking 
illustration of the awakening of the 
English political leaders to the sig- 
nificance of the Trust. 

Ten years ago, when I was in Eng- 
land, I tried in vain to interest Balfour 
and Chamberlain in the Trust question, 
but I talked to deaf ears. They, like 
all politicians, look to the present only. 
Let the future take care of itself, is 
their motto. 


I expect to be in England again this 
summer, and will again essay to explain 
to Mr. Chamberlain the menace of the 
Trust, but I doubt if he is ready yet to 
fully realize the menace to England of 
the American Trust. He seems to 
think a protective duty against Amer- 
ican breadstuffs will avail. 


It is not the agricultural products 
from America which are destined to 
bankrupt England. It is the American 
manufactures that will ruin her. 


WHICH BEST TO BE: 


There is no question that many a 
negro today who is free to starve if he 
can’t find a job, is worse off than he 
was when owned as a slave by a planter 
who would no sooner let him starve 
when no work was at hand for the 
moment, than he would let his mule 
starve under like conditions. 

But the white man of today who 
goes on a strike against wages that do 
not afford him a living, enters a contest 
to see if he can go longer without food 
than the employer can go without 
profits, is not as well off as the work 
horse, who is fed, work or no work, 
This is from the New York Commer- 
cial on the point: 


One of the many unusual conditions entailing 
difficulty and loss that grow out of the present 
strike in the building trades is the matter of 


MAN OR HORSE? 


work horses. With the going out of the 
teamsters over a month ago thousands of these 
horses were thrown into idleness here in New 
York, They still have to be fed and cared for, 
as usual, and in addition they must be exer- 
cised to a certain extent every day in order to 
keep them in as good condition as possible— 
a process that costs money at a time when the 
beasts are earning nothing, although against 
their will. 

A draught-horse well cared for and imtelli- 
gently driven is at his best when working six 
days in the week. Up to a certain age under 
such conditions .he grows constantly more 
valuable, for he learns and profits by experience 
and training just ashuman beings do ; and there 
is a measurable concert of opinion among horse- 
lovers that a good horse much prefers working 
to loafing. 

But no amount of airing and light exercise 
that the trucking contractors can give their 
idle horses under present conditions can keep 
the animals from deteriorating. 


It’s funny how we can see that horses 
MUST be ‘‘fed and cared for,’’ while 
we see no reason for the MUST where 
men are concerned. 


THE NEWEST AUTOMOBILE TRIUMPH 


C. H. Craupy, in the American Inventor 


We the automobile first became fields besides those composed of the 
a practical American possibility, race track and the pleasure road. 

numerous writers were found to One of the most recent developments 
of the horseless vehicle is 
shown in the accompanying 
photographs, which are of the 
automobile lawn-mower used 
in the grounds of the Capitol 
at Washington, to keep the 
wide and spacious lawns in 
condition. As the illustration 
plainly shows, the machine is a 
combination of steam roller, 
automobile, lawn-mower and 
noise factory. 

A small boiler mounted upon 
a wrought-iron frame supplies 
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A VIEW OF THE AUTOMOBILE LAWN MOWER the steam for the six horse- 
IN USE AT THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, i : 
(Photographed vith a Goerz lens.) power, two cy inder vertical 


prophesy that within a short 
time it would not only supplant 
the horse, but would cut rail- 
road traffic in half and become 
the universal means of trans- 
porting freight of all kinds. 
How far this Utopian dream is 
from being realized, a glance 
at the statistics of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or 
a perusal of the columns of 
some sporting weekly will sxon 
show. Nevertheless, the auto- 


mobile js slowly but surely A VIEW OF THE AUTOMOBILE LAWN MowER 


eas x IN USE AT THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTO 
winning its way throu I : i 
iS y O gh other (Photographed with a Gcerz lens,) 
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engine, which by means of a double 
reducing gear transmits the power to 
the central roller. 

Steering is effected by means of a 
wire rope on either side of the front 
roller connected to the steering handle, 
which rises in front of the driver’s 
seat. 

The large hand-lever on the right- 
hand side near the front is for the pur- 
pose of raising and lowering the cutters 
which can be plainly seen in the illus- 
tration in which the engineer is a 
prominent feature. 

It can not be truthfully said that the 
machine works any quicker or does 
more work in a day than would be 
accomplished by a two-horse team, if 
propelling a lawn-mower with blades 
of equal size, but it is less expensive 
to run, and in addition to cutting the 
grass, it rolls the sod, thus keeping it 
in the best of condition. 

Furthermore, it has no horse hoofs to 
dig up the tender grasses, and over the 
hillsides of the elevation on which the 
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Capitol is situated, it can travel in 
places where a horse would find it diffi- 
cult to navigate. 

The machine altogether weighs about 
three thousand pounds, works at a 
steam pressure of 120 pounds and can, 
when scorching along, 
nearly five miles an hour. 

* * * * 

The Automotor Journal, London, 
describes a new traction engine called 
the ‘“‘pedrail, which literally walks up- 
stairs with the stride and sure-footed- 
ness of an elephant’’ and hauls loads 
far in excess of those the wheeled trac- 
tion engine can move. 

* * * * 

The municipal government of Paris 
is testing, with reference to the purchase 
of a number of them, an electric 
sprinkler, which will water ten miles of 
streets an hour. It will be an auto~ 
mobile and will be able to water the 
Champs Elysees and the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne in fifteen minutes. 
The machine costs $2,000. 


make very 


THE MINOTOLA STRIKE 


Hon. JOHN W. WESCOTT 


Fact is as strong as fiction. The 
fiction of the situation will be 
given hereafter. The fact is as fol- 
lows. Minotola is a small village in 
Atlantic County, New Jersey. George 
Jonas in 1895 purchased about 300 
acres of bush land there, erected thereon 
a glass bottle factory, built some cheap 
houses for the use of his employees, 


and started a non-union plant. In 1897 
he incorporated the concern. When 
deviltry is contemplated, incorporation 
is its weapon. The usual factory store 
was built for the exclusive use of the 
employees and for such transient trade 
as chance might bring. George Jonas 
is the corporation. He soon had about 
four or five hundred employees, and 
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began to make money with great 
rapidity. 

His profits arose out of the following 
conditions. The law of New Jersey 
prohibits apprenticing to corporations, 
the employment of children under 
twelve years of age, and the use of 
factory stores in payment of wages. 
George Jonas apprenticed his employ- 
ees to himself and put them to work in 
the corporation’s factory, asserting his 
act to be an assignment of his 
employees to another. He employed 
numerous children under twelve years 
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of age, and protected himself, in most 
instances, by the perjured affidavits of 
the poverty-stricken parents. He beat 
the store act by selling to his employ- 
ees punch-order books. The books 
were sold on credit, charged against 
wages. The employees could live 
only by the use of the punch-book. 
Thus the law was circumvented. The 
apprentice contracts, which were 
invariably kept by Jonas, and the 
contents of which were never known 
by any employee, provided that each 
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employee should work five years for 
half-pay, that a hundred dollars per 
year should be retained, in each case, 
out of the one-half as back money, and 
that the retention in service of each 
employee should rest entirely with 
Jonas. 

Under this system came about a 
condition of poverty, helplessness and 
degradation transcending belief. The 
men and boys were bound hand and 
foot. The most thrifty never made 
anything and the less thrifty were 
always in debt. Two small children 
came to their death by 
over-exhaustion. On 
one occasion, when the 
factory Inspector vis- 
ited the plant, a lot of 
children were huddled 
together and hidden in 
a box car until the 
Inspector' left. The 
employees resembled 
tramps in attire and 
physical condition. 
They were cheated both 
in the weight and num- 
ber of bottles made. 
This was a regular prac- 
tice. They were driven 
to the highest pitch 
of physical capacity. 
Children frequently fell asleep while at 
work, especially at night. The men 
threw water on them to keep them 
awake. The local preacher was largely 
supported by a tax taken regularly 
from the employees’ wages. Many 
were discharged or fined for attending 
labor meetings. Many of the appren- 
tice contracts prohibited joining labor 
organizations. In case an employee 
had to go on a train, he used Jonas’ 
commutation ticket and then had the 
full fare for the trip charged against 
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him. Most of the children were poor 
Italians. In no case did an apprentice 
ever become a journeyman. Nor did 
any journeyman ever get journeyman’s 
wages. Two or three journeymen 
worked there on the apprenticeship 
terms. The dwellings used by the 
men belonged to Jonas. The rent for 
them was extortionate; so were the 
prices for necessities in his store. No 
other store existed in the community. 
The employees never had the cash to 
deal elsewhere, even had they the 
opportunity. In no instance was an 
employee taught the 
entire art of glass blow- 
ing; only some portion 
of it. The men and 
boys were discharged 
if they complained. 
‘Ehey were. ordered 
about, locked in the 
yard and treated gener- 
allyweswslavess The 
result was that the cost 
of labor to the concern 
was the cost of a miser- 
able subsistence. In 
South New Jersey only 
one other non-union 
bottle factory of any 
importance existed. 
The rest were union factories, the 
wages and conditions in which were 
determined by a collective bargain 
between employees and manufacturers. 
Therefore Jonas was enabled to under- 
sell his competitors at great profit. 
After the legal fight, to be described, 
began, he said, ‘‘ Let me alone for four 


years and you can have the factory.’’ 


Under these conditions, very mildly 
put, one Edward W.Vanaman, a clever 
workman, organized the employees 
into a social club, appointed a commit- 
tee to demand the restoration of a 
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number of men discharged for attending 
a labor meeting in a near-by town, and, 
in case of failure, had the members of 
the club bound to quit. The com- 
mittee were contemptuously ordered 
out of the Company’s office on the 9th 
of April, 1902, and a great majority of 
the men and boys went out in a body. 

At this point the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, which, theretofore, although 
often appealed to, had declined to inter- 
vene, took charge of the strike; made 
some of the strikers its members; 
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established a pay roll on which were 
placed all the strikers; organized a 
system of picketing, and have since 
undertaken to defeat the systematic 
misery and injustice prevailing at the 
George Jonas Glass Company’s Works. 

As a result the Glass Company 
retained a large number of lawyers, 
some of them the best in New Jersey, 
and began a legal fight of great interest 
and consequence. The Company 
inaugurated two legal moves intended 
to win the strike at once. One was 
wholesale eviction. The other was 
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wholesale arrest under the Disorderly 
Act. Without trial by jury and on his 
own view, or by complaint, a Justice of 
the Peace may commit to prison for a 
long term. The disorderly conduct 
may consist of loitering, gathering on 
the sidewalk and public ways, undue 
noise, swearing, etc. The leading 
spirits of the strike were at once 
arrested and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. The evictions were defeated 
and resulted in a sensational decision 
by the Supreme Court overturning the 
practice of years and necessitating new 
legislation. As a counter-move against 
the arrests under the Disorderly Act, 
the lawyers for the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association at once arrested the Justice 
of the Peace, who had sentenced the 
strikers, and several other a -ents of the 
Jonas Company, and secured their con- 
viction under the same Act, before 
another Justice of the: Peace.. This 
move demoralized that of the Jonas 
Company and gave the strike great 
force. 

Now comes the fiction, which the 
fact will beat. Baffled as above stated, 
the Jonas Company immediately filed 
a voluminous bill in Equity, charging 
in the most extravagant language that 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
and its officers had induced the strike 
by the use of money and other means ; 
that the Association and the strikers 
were conspired together to ruin the 
Company ; that they terrorized its em- 
ployees; held the whole community in 
their lawless grasp; and had committed 
and were committing acts of violence 
of every description designed to injure 
the Company. All of this was the 
purest fabrication. It rested upon 
innocent circumstances, which perjury 
developed into facts as impossible as 
they were monstrous. A temporary 
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restraining order was allowed on the 
bill and affidavits. Twice, since, 
numerous strikers have been brought 
before the Court charged with violation 
of the restraining order. On both 
occasions the strikers were discharged 
and vindicated by the Court at the 
expense of the Jonas Company. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- 
tion and each striker filed answers to 
the bill of the Jonas Company. These 
answers raised a novel question of 
incalculable import. They allege that 
the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
and its members make and have an 
annual collective contract with the 
organized capital of the country 
engaged in the manufacture of glass 
bottles; that the contract consists of 
the collective sale of its membess’ 
skilled labor; that the Association is 
constantly seeking, acquiring and sell- 
ing such labor in the interest of all its 
members; that the Jonas Company 
likewise seeks and employs similar 
labor in a similar business ; that there- 
fore the Bottle Blowers’ Association 
and the Jonas Company are competitors 
for the same sort of labor in the same 
sort of business; and that, as a com- 
petitor, the Association had the right 
to purchase and control the labor of 
the strikers in its own business interests. 
It is needless to say that, if this con- 
tention succeeds, all labor organizations 
may lawfully do the same thing on the 
ground of competition. The case is 
now on trial, has occupied much, and 
will occupy more time. 

In the interim, Counsel for the Bottle 
Blowers’ Association filed a bill in 
Equity against the Jonas Company in 
which the substance of the above 
answers was set out, and asked for a 
restraining order against the Jonas 
Company to prevent it and its agents 
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from interfering with the various 
acts of the strikers and the Bottle 
Blowers’ Association in their competi- 
tive and lawful efforts to overthrow the 
Jonas system. A rule to show cause 
was allowed. The bill and answer by 
the Jonas Company were elaborately 


argued. A decision has not been 
reached This latter bill rests upon 
the idea that labor is a value and 


entitled to protection as such. Capital, 
whether in money or things, is pre- 
served labor. It is labor potentialized 
in fixed forms. But the skill and ability 
to labor are as much of a value as skill 
and ability reduced to fixed forms. 
Therefore skill and ability to labor, 
especially in combination under con- 
tract, are values susceptible of legal 
protection. If this contention succeeds, 
as it must in time, it follows that labor 
can resort to injunctions as well as 
capital. The theory, above inculcated, 
if well conceived and executed, would 
revolutionize the trade world. It is 
readily conceivable that all labor 
organizations can put themselves in the 
posture of competitors. It has been 
uniformly held that all legitimate com- 
petitive acts are justifiable even to the 
destruction of the competing parties. 
Capital, being absolutely dependent 
upon labor, in the legalized attitude of 
a competitor, could easily be compelled 
to submit to a fairly equitable distribu- 
tion of its earnings. 

The strike at Minotola is still on. 
It is effectively conducted by men of 
purpose and skill. It is certain that the 
Jonas Company has the support of 
other parties, or it would long since 
have abandoned its nefarious system of 
commercial slavery. The Company is 
now running a few shops at great loss. 

At the outstart of the struggle, the 
Jonas Company managed to secure the 
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influence and the bitter prejudice of 
many of the County officials. As a 
consequence some of the strikers are 
under indictment. Last week, one of 
them, as innocent as the proprietor of 
this magazine, was promptly convicted 
against the plain evidence of the case. 
Agents of the Jonas Company were 
arrested on various criminal charges, 
and some of these agents admitted 
their guilt before the committing Mag- 
istrate. Yet, such was the influence of 
the company in the grand-jury room, 
that the charges and admissions of 
these guilty agents were not even 
noticed. Public opinion, however, is 
gradually conforming itself to the truth. 

An interesting phase of the contro- 
versy was the taking-for-granted-atti- 
tude of the distinguished Counsel for 
the Jonas Company. Here are trained 
and capable men so given over to the 
sacred right to employ and impose 
terms of employment, regardless of 
results to the employee, that they 
assumed that the mere statement of 
the proposition would start a judicial 
avalanche of prejudice to overwhelm 
the strikers. The position of the 
strikers was unsparingly ridiculed and 
pronounced to be subversive of ail 
established principles. But the dis- 
cussion was before the Hon. Martin P. 
Grey, a man of thorough independence, 
broad of views, and awake to the pro- 
found movements in modern society. 
That there is a widespread judicial 
prejudice against industrial disturb- 
ances everybody knows. But some 
judges can see that contracts made 
between a powerful incorporated com- 
bination on the one hand and a weak 
individual on the other, is not free, 
old-fashioned competition, Some 
judges can’ see that combined capital 
cannot- complain if labor combines in 
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competition. Hence the outcome of 
the struggle at Minotola is not the cer- 
tain thing that astute counsel assumed 
itto be. On the contrary, the contro- 
versy will compel a judicial deter- 
mination of the question whether labor 
can combine and as a combination 
compete with capital and, in so doing, 
have the protection of the courts. 

The above narrative presents a curi- 
ous study in Socialism. Trade-union- 
ism, as far as it goes, is Socialism in 
hard, efficient practice. To simultane- 
ously increase wages, improve condi- 
tions, shorten work hours, secure better 
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sanitation, abolish child labor and the 
factory stores, protect from dangerous 
machinery, etc., is to combine. Such 
things are accomplished only by union, 
which is force physically and morally 
applied. Just in the proportion that 
wages and conditions are improved by 
such forces, the competitive and capi- 
talistic systems are overthrown. Both 
of these systems stand unvon the idea 
that every man is free to work or 
employ individually. When capital or 
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labor combine 
ciple. 

At Minotola the competitive system, 
so far as labor is concerned, is seen in 
its vilest form. Each employee sup- 
posedly individually hired. He was a 
free man, in a free country, exercising 
his freedom to work. On the other 
hand the Jonas Company was not an 
individual, but a powerful combination 
of individuals and preserved labor in 
the fixed forms of money and things. 
The Jonas Company was vastly the 
superior in every respect of any or all 
its employees. It had the power to 
bind and robthem. The 
individual had to have 
work necessarily. The 
Company did not have 
to have work necessar- 
ily. When the indi- 
vidual worked for the 
Company he was 
obliged to accept its 
terms. He was power- 
less to make his own 
terms. Its terms im- 
posed misery and want. 
Had the Company been 
an individual, the com- 
petitive principle might 
have protected both 
parties. But one party 
being a powerful com- 
bination both of persons and wealth, 
the other could not appeal success- 
fully to the competitive principle. 
The corporation, being a combination 
of men and things, so far abolished the 
competitive principle. Therefore the 
sole remedy for the emplovee was in 
combination. Combination could deal 
with combination, but not an individual 
with combination. It is the baldest 
untruth to say that the Jonas Company 
is individualistic and on a par with an 


they attack this prin- 
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employee. In the last century, when a 
workman owned both the raw material 
and tools for fashioning it, the compe- 
titive principle worked better. But in 
these days, when the workman has only 
his labor, while the employer has both 
raw material and tools in combination, 
the competitive principle will not work 
in the old way. Hence the union of 
trades. Hence combination against 
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commercialism, as now practiced, is 
toward Socialism. 

But, while the acts of the strikers 
and of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the Jonas Company are 
an impeachment of the competitive 
principle, as heretofore economically 
conceived, and so far socialistic, yet, 
each party to the contest, rests for suc- 
cess on the principle of competition. 


CHILD WORKERS BEFORE THE STRIKE. 


combination. Manifestly, then, both 
capital and labor at Minotola have 
assaulted the competitive system and 
are so far socialistic. Combination in 
any form, corporate or trade-union, is 
a refutation of the competitive plan, 
and, to the extent of the combination 
and its results, is socialistic. It 
would seem to follow that the trend of 


That is to say, each party is a com- 
bination. The Jonas Company is a 
combination of y dividuals and capital 
under corporate form. The strikers 
and the Bottle Blowers’ Association are 
a combination of skilled laborers under 
an unincorporated form. It is no 
longer a contest of individual with indi- 
vidual. The Jonas Company appealed 
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to the competitive principle, as if the 
Company were an individual. The 
strikers and the Bottle Blowers’ Asso- 
ciation make precisely the same appeal. 
The practical injustice lies in the judicial 
effort to enforce the appeal of corporate 
combination against the individual 
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appeal to the same principles which 
the Courts heretofore have applied in 
the interests of corporate combination 
against labor. This appeal rests on 
the right to compete. Corporate com- 
bination seeks labor. Labor combina- 
tions control, and, in order to control, 
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laborer on the assumption that the cor- 
porate combination IS an individual. 
More or less vaguely the labor world 
has felt this injustice. Hence the 
impulse to resist by combination. But 
the distinctive feature of the Minotola 
strike lies inthe attempt to successfully 
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seek labor. Both combinations are in 
the market for the same purpose. As 
a competitor for labor the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association justifies its acts 
and seeks protection by injunction. 
The Jonas Company says to the Chan- 
cellor of New Jersey, “The strikers 
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have combined to interfere with our 
employees and our business.’’ The 
strikers and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association say to the same Judge, 
‘‘the Jonas Company is a combination 
interfering with our employees and our 
business.” Both make the same claim 
precisely. The one is a combination 
of men and capital The other is a 
combination of men with ability and 
desire to labor. One is a combination 
of men and capital seeking skilled 
labor, and, to an extent, using it. The 
otheris a combination of skilled laborers 
seeking employment, and controlling, 
buying and supplying skilled labor. 
The sole question for judicial deter- 
mination is whether one of these com- 
binations is illegally injured by the other 
and whether an injunction may be 
invoked as a protection against such 
injury. If capital can protect its labor 
by injunctions, why may not combined 
labor protect its labor in the same 
manner? If the effort succeeds, it 
succeeds by virtue of judicial pro- 
tection of the competitive plan. So 
that, in place of individualistic com- 
petition, you have competition between 
combinations. 

It is competition in a new form. 
Capital has taught and enforced it. 
Trades- unions must so shape their 
principles and policies as to make 
themselves competitors with combined 
capital. It would seem inevitable, in 
that event, that labor-unions must 
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receive the same protection by injunc- 
tion that capital-unions now receive. 
Furthermore, labor being indispensable 
to the creation and existence of capital, 
labor-unions can thus, with legal pro- 
tection, compel an abolition of the 
competitive principle as applied in such 
places as Minotola. Moreover, by this 
means labor-unions can legally force 
capital to make a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth. Such an eventuation 
of our present commercialism would 
necessarily reduce the mountains of 
wealth to accessible plains. The mil- 
lionaire would gradually disappear. 

But this practical suggestion involves 
the inviolate preservation of the com- 
petitive and capitalistic schemes. Hence 
the question arises whether, after all, it 
is possible to get rid of these two prin- 
ciples. The strikers and the Bottle 
Blowers’ Association combine to force 
higher wages and improve conditions. 
These laudable objects are accomplish- 
able only by combination in competi- 
tion. Such moves are socialistic purely. 
But is this not the practical limit to 
socialistic principles? Can Socialism 
get any higher than to enforce com- 
petition between organized bodies, both 
amenable to full legal protection? Is 
not modern industrialism driving to 
that inevitable end? Can Socialism 
accomplish, as men are made, anything 
further? So the strike at Minotola has 
given rise to a legal controversy of 
vast consequence. 
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FROM “DAY AND NIGHT’ 


RICHARD HOVEY 


Oh, praise for the glory of battle— the Day and its strife ! 

And praise for the sweat and the struggle, the turmoil of life! 

But the work is not wrought for the working, increase for increase ; 
We toil for the rest that comes after, we battle for peace. 

Let us take up our work every man, meet our fate with a cheer 

But the best is the clasped hands of comrades, when nightfall is near ; 
The best is the rest and the friendship, the calm of the soul 

When the stars are in heaven and the runner lies down at the goal. 


* * * * * * * * 


And at last when the bugles are silent, or call but to rouse 
A cheer for the memory of crowned and victorious brows, 
When the drums beat no more to the battle and, smitten in one, 
The hearts of the nations uplift but one song to the sun, 
When the Law once made good for all peoples by stress of the sword, 
The spent world shall rest from its wrestling, clasp hands in accord, 
Then, best of all bests, in the silence that falls on man’s soul, 
We shall feel we are comrades and brothers from tropic to pole. 
All men by the pledge of their manhood made one in the will 
To achieve for all men as their fellows each conquest o’er ill ; 
No glory, or beauty, or music, or triumph, or mirth, 
If it be not made good for the least of the sons of the earth ; 
And the bond of all bonds shall be manhood, the right of all rights 
The right to the hearts of our fellows, to the love that requites 
All the strain, and the pain, and the fag, all the wrench of the day, 
When the stars shine at last in the heavens and Night has its way. 


Last Songs from Vagabondia ; Simall & Maynard, Boston. 


COST OF MUNICIPAL VS. PRIVATE GAS 


ALTON D. ADAMS* 


PRIVATE plants in the several 

States produce gas at average net 
costs that range, per one thousand 
cubic feet, between 51.9 cents in Illinois 
and $3.53 in Nevada. The average 
capacity and output of plants in each 
State, their locations as to the supply of 
raw materials, and the wages paid to 
labor, havean important bearing on the 
cost of gas, but these factors are not 
sufficient to account for the wide vari- 
ations notedin the net cost of gas. This 
net cost represents the difference be- 
tween the total cost of manufacture 
and the value of by-products per one 
thousand cubic feet of gas, on an aver- 
age, for all the private plants in each 
State. The total cost of gas manufac- 
ture, as here considered, includes all 
sums paid for salaries, wages, materials, 
rent, appliances purchased for sale, 
interest (not on bonds), advertising, 
insurance, repairs, taxes, royalties, and 
other sundry items. 

The average output of gas, per plant, 
during the census year, is obtained for 
each State by a division of the entire 
number of private gas plants located 
therein into the total number of cubic 
feet of gas that all these plants pro- 
duced in the same period. In the 
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average yearly production of gas per 
plant, thus determined, the District of 
Columbia leads the list with an output 
of 358.4 million feet, while in Nevada, 
where the gas output per plant 
was smallest, the figures are 1.6 
million feet. Comparing the list of 
States, it appears that the output 
per plant gives no certain indication 
of the cost of gas therein. More- 
over, in spite of the oft ‘asserted 
economy of large plants, those hav- 
ing the greatest average outputs do 
not show the lowest costs of pro- 
duction. 

It should be noted that costs, as here 
given, include no interest on bonds, 
dividends on capital stocks, or charges 
to cover depreciation. Miscellaneous 
expenses here include all those named 
as going to make up cost, except 
materials, wages and salaries. These 
miscellaneous expenses show much 
greater variations than either materials, 
wages or salaries, standing at 6.1 cents 
per one thousand feet of gas in the 
District of Columbia, and at 87.8 cents 
per one thousand feet in North Carolina, 
and are in many States the largest 
single item in the cost of gas. As 
these miscellaneous expenses include 
royalties and ‘‘sundry expenses,’’ it is 
to be regretted that the census repor’ 
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does not separate these items from the 
others. 

The lowest net average cost of gas 
per one thousand feet, among the 
private plants, was that of 48.2 cents 
in Missouri, though the average pro- 
duction of gas per plant there was only 
104.2 million feet, or not one-third of 
the production in the District of Col- 
umbia and less than that in four other 
States. In New York the average out- 
put of gas per plant was 205.4 million 
feet, and the net cost was 72.8 cents per 
one thousand feet, or 24.6 cents more 
than the like cost in Missouri. The 
sum of material and wages cost was 
less by 0.9 of a cent per thousand feet 
of gas in New York than in Missouri, 
but the charge for salaries plus mis- 
cellaneous expenses was greater by 17.5 
cents in the former State. Eight 
States, each having a smaller average 
output of gas per plant than New 
York, show smaller costs of production 
per thousand feet than that in the 
Empire State. In one of these States, 
Ohio, the average output of gas per 
plant was 47.4 million feet, or about 
one-fourth of that in New York, yet 
the net cost of gas was only 54.8 cents 
per one thousand feet, or 18 cents less 
than that in the latter State. 

Even in Indiana, where the average 
output per plant was only twenty mil- 
lion feet of gas, the cost per thousand 
feet was kept down to 75.5 cents, or 
less than three cents above the corres- 
ponding cost in New York. This 
favorable record in Indiana was not due 
t> cheap labor and materials, because 
both of these items were larger there 
than in New York. If there be much 
economic advantage in the production 
of gas on a great scale, it hardly 
appears in the net cost of gas in 
New York, Maryland, Rhode Island, 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Massa- 
chusetts when compared with the net 
costs in Wisconsin, Ohio, Delaware and 
Indiana, where the average output of 
gas per plant is much smaller. 

The cost of materials per thousand 
feet of gas shows, for the most part, 
only a moderate range. Illinois leads 
as to low cost of materials, with only 
21.1 cents per thousand feet of gas, 
and this cost is highest in Nevada, 
where the figure is $1.924 per thousand 
feet. In only one other State the cost 
figure for materials reaches one dollar, 
in only ten States is this_cost above 
fifty cents, and in twenty-three States 
the cost of materials is less than forty 
cents per thousand feet of gas sold. 

These differences in the costs of 
materials are due in part to the differ- 
ent proportions of coal gas and water 
gas in the products of the several 
States. 

In the manufacture of water gas 
there are little or no residual products, 
while with coal gas these products are 
quite important. The value of residual 
products is thus some indication of the 
proportion of coal gas in the output for 
a, State. Water gas, as commonly 
made, exceeds the candle power of coal 
gas by less than 25 per cent., though 
its candle power may be pushed much 
higher. 

Oil gas is manufactured to a small 
extent compared with the coal and 
water varieties, and its cost is usually 
higher, but the candle power of oil gas 
is frequently between two and three 
times as great as that of the other two 
sorts. 

Wages per thousand feet of gas 
reached their lowest point at 9.6 cents 
in Maryland and their highest at 54.9 
cents in Nevada. In thirty - three 
States, wages amounted to less than 30 
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cents per thousand feet of gas. That 
the labor cost of gas production in 
rather small plants is not necessarily 
high is shown by the figures of 17.4 
cents in Ohio, 16.7 cents in Dela- 
ware, 18.7 cents in Tennessee, and 
21.8 cents in Vermont, per thousand 
feet of gas, while the like labor costs 
in the District of Columbia and 
New York, where the average pro- 
duction of gas per plant was great- 
est, amounted to 18.8 cents and 17.7 
cents per thousand feet  respect- 
ively. 

Salaries show much greater variations 
than do wages per thousand feet of 
gas, being down to 4.3 cents in Missouri 
and up to 91.5 cents in Nevada. In 
the District of Columbia and in Illinois 
the output of gas per plant was much 
larger than that in Missouri, yet the 
amount paid as salaries in the latter 
State were only one-half as great per 
thousand feet of gas as the like amounts 
in the other two cases. In New Hamp- 
shire the salaries amounted to 11.9 
cents per thousand feet of gas, and in 
Texas, where the average output per 
plant was very nearly that of the 
northern State, the salary charge was 
26.7 cents per thousand feet. A num- 
ber of similar instances may be pointed 
out where salaties per thousand feet of 
gas differ widely for plants of nearly 
equal outputs. 

The relation between salaries and 
wages in the several States is espe- 
cially notable. In Missouri salaries 
were only 24 per cent. of wages, while 
in Illinois and Maryland, where the 
average output of gas per plant was 
much greater, the percentages of salar- 
ies to wages were 59 and 61 respect- 
ively. Salaries were 50 per cent. of 
wages in Colorado, but in Louisiana, 
where the average output per plant 
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was nearly equal to that in the former 
State, 91 cents were paid in salaries for 
each dollar paid as wages. The aver- 
age outputs of gas per plant were 
nearly equal in New Hampshire and 
Texas, but in the latter State a dollar 
was paid as salary to correspond with 
each dollar paid as wages, while in the 
former State salaries were only 42 per 
cent. of wages. Laborers received 
24.9 cents for each thousand feet of 
gas made in Mississippi, while 28.7 
cents were paid as salary to officials of 
the companies. In Nevada, when the 
man who performed the labor of gas- 
making received one dollar, officials of 
the companies took $1.66 for their 
trouble. 

Nine States contain municipal gas 
plants, and these plants present some 
interesting contrasts with those owned 
by private corporations. In each of 
seven States the net cost of gas in 
municipal plants was below the cost in 
the private plants of any State where 
the average output of gas was not 
greater than that in these municipal 
plants. 

The largest salary item per thousand 
feet of gas in municipal plants was 27.3 
cents in contrast with the 91.5 cents 
paid by the private plants of one State. 
Only two States show salaries equal to 
wages in municipal gas plants, and 
in six States these salaries ranged 
between 4.6 and 8.5 cents per thous- 
and feet of caceelilheamet, cost of 
52.6 cents per thousand feet of gas 
in the municipal plants of Ohio was 
below the cost in private plants of 
any State, except Illinois and Mis- 
souri. In West Virginia the net cost 
of 44.4 cents per thousand feet for 
gas in municipal plants was below the 
net cost in the private gas plants of 
any State. 
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THE A BC OF SOCIALISM 


H. P. Mover 


WE are all Socialists at heart. We 

hate injustice. We are quick to 
help in distress. We are quite willing 
our neighbors shall be prosperous, 
comfortable and happy, provided we 
ourselves enjoy equal comforts. The 
Socialist spirit of good-will, peace and 
prosperity for all mankind is universal. 
The exception is the degenerate. 

The present barbarous competitive 
system, compelling men to prey upon 
one another rather than to help each 
other, resulting in strife, war, fraud, 
robbery, oppression, poverty and 
crime, is abnormal, inhuman. The 
blighting effects of poverty or the fear 
of poverty, the abnormal spirit of greed 
and selfishness, developed through a 
natural instinct to protect self and 
family from the uncertainties of the 
present business system, cause men to 
smother their natural spirit of harmony 
and brotherhood and sink their diviner, 
better selves into the insane, brutish 
life of competition—death, moral and 
physical. 

This unnatural, deadly social system 
continues to exist today, after it has 
served its purpose, because of the ignor- 
ance of a possible better system or of 
the true way to establish it. 

But the vision of a time of universal 
prosperity, peace and righteousness, 
proclaimed by the Sages of all times, 


is a deep-seated conviction in the hearts 
of all mankind, manifesting itself in the 
universal desire to be rich, comfortable 
and happy, and in the natural spirit of 
kindness and helpfulness. 

It is the mission of Socialism to 
materialize this beautiful vision into a 
glorious reality. 

There are two chief reasons why so 
few heart Socialists are open advocates 
of Practical Socialism. 

1. Because of the false ideas regard- 
ing Socialism. 

But the fear of Socialism, induced by 
the ignorant or purposed misrepresent- 
ation of those interested in the present 
social system, is very rapidly disap- 
pearing before the light of truth. 

People are learning that Socialism, 
instead of being a wild idea, ‘‘fit for 
fanatics and fools,” is simply a ‘‘ more 
precise, orderly, and harmonious 
arrangement of the relations of man- 
kind than that which has hitherto pre- 
vailed.”— Webster. 

That, instead of being opposed tc 
religion or Christianity, Socialism is 
simply ‘‘applied Christianity, the 
Golden Rule applied to every day 
life.’”’"—Prof. R. T. Ely. 

That, as the foundation principles of 
Socialism are Brotherhood, Union, 
Equality (economic), Love, it is abso- 
lutely true that the ‘‘ethics of Socialism 
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are identical with the ethics of Chris- 
tianity.”’—Excyclopedia Britannica. 
Hence, Socialism is being advocated 
by some of the greatest Scientists, 
Philosophers, Preachers and Labor 


Leaders in the world, and is rapidly 
being accepted by the masses, the 
great Common People, who_ have 
always ‘‘heard the Gospel gladly.” 

2. Because few people yet realize 
what practical Socialism really is and 
what great things it will surely accom- 
plish for them. 

But there will be one mighty, irre- 
sistible movement for Socialism by the 
people generally, when once they fully 
realize that Socialism will absolutely 
guarantee to each and every one: 

1. A permanent position, with a gen- 
erous compensation assured. 

2. A comfortable home without rent, 
interest, taxes or mortgage. 

3. The best possible and equal edu- 
cational advantages for all. 

4. Absolute and generous protection 
for self and family in case of accident, 
sickness, old age, or death. 

5. Equal interest and participation in 
the world’s great wealth, offering the 
people the greatest possible incentive 
for their best energies, their deepest 
thought, and greatest inventions, 
thereby increasing the world’s wealth 
to the maximum and reducing the 
hours of labor to the minimum. 

6. The. end of all speculation, adult- 
eration, political corruption, frauds, 
oppression, vice, crime, that are due to 
an unjust system, and of all lines of 
business, immoral and detrimental to 
the general welfare, now conducted 
solely because of profits, interest, divi- 
dends, or rents. 

7. Universal prosperity, the fulfil- 
ment of the universal desire for wealth 
and its accompanying comforts and 
happiness, banishing, forever, all pov- 
erty and the fear of poverty, furnishing 
abundant leisure time for recreation, 
study, and perfect development, physi- 
cal, mental, moral and spiritual. 

_ That all these great possibilities and 
wonderful advantages are sure to fol- 
low in a Socialist regime is’ evident 
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from the very nature of Socialism, and 
easily demonstrated. 

Socialism is simply the organized 
union of all labor and intelligence to 
promote the common welfare. 

The great problem of economic life 
is simply this: 

1. Here, on the one hand, is a vast 
material world with every possibility of 
wealth, comfort and happiness for all 
mankind. 

2. Here, on the other hand, is all 
mankind, a vast multitude of people, 
with equal desires for wealth, comfort 
and happiness, but with varied cap- 
abilities. . 

Now, what is the common sense, 
moral and scientific solution of this 
great problem ? 

Most obviously this: 

Organize these people, intelligently, 
systematically, and develop these won- 
derful and unlimited natural resources 
for the equal benefit of all the people, 
their common right and inheritance— 
all the world for all the people, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. A per- 
fect, universal working system, uni- 
versally organized Labor, unlimited 
resulting wealth, universal comfort and 
happiness, universal brotherhood, har- 
mony, love. 

This is practical Socialism, simple, 
scientific, satisfactory. 

How is this same problem being 
solved under our present social sys- 
tem ? 

With neither sense, system nor 
science. Rush, grab, steal, lie, cheat, 
deceive, fight, oppress, overpower— 
every man help himself and Satan take 
the hindmost. The fact is that in this 
great, greedy struggle, suicidal to all 
good morals, his Satanic Majesty gets 
the most of us. 

The results could not be otherwise 
than they are— the greatest ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty; injus- 
tice, oppression, corruption, vice and 
crime rampant everywhere. The few, 
the strongest, the most. cunning, and 
the most unprincipled, seize the points 
of greatest advantage, forcing tribute 
from all the rest of us; and we, fools 
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that we are, are content to let them 
have for their own personal advantage 
what the good Almighty Father 
intended for all of us, and, instead of 
enjoying a luxurious feast possible for 
all, we are satisfied with the crumbs 
that fall from the rich man’s table. 

A Rockefeller seizes our oil fields, a 
Baer our coal fields, an Astor our lands, 
a Morgan our railroads and commercial 
industries. The strong are constantly 
combining their efforts of power and 
cunning to wring profits from the 
masses. 

Our cities and huge office blocks are 
not ‘‘hives of industry,” but hives of 
parasites, a scheming, plotting band, 
who ‘‘toil not, neither do they spin,” 
constantly reaching out over the world 
appropriating the hard-earned wealth 
of the weary producers. 

So great is this thirst for gain without 
labor that even vice, iniquity and crime 
are used to coin the very souls of men 
into gold, making the whole wide world 
amad maelstrom of distress and oppres- 
sion, of iniquity and sin. 

Everywhere injustice and wrong, 
lack of system and harmony, lead to 
confusion, death. 

Justice and right, system and har- 
mony — Socialism — naturally trans- 
form earth into heaven. 

But the vital question of today is: 

Can Socialism bring order and har- 
mony out of the present chaotic 
system ? 

Yes, absolutely so! And the method 
is as simple as it is effective. 

But, first, as to the people’s rights in 
the premises. 

In our statement of the problem of 
economic light we discovered that : 

The World (Land) + The People 
(Labor) = Wealth. 

It is evident then that Land (an 
economic term for all natural resources) 
is the ultimate source of all Wealth. 
It is just as evident that all Wealth is 
the product of Land and Labor; and 
that Capital itself is only conserved or 
appropriated Wealth, the product of 
Land and Labor. 

It also follows that, inasmuch as no 
one is more responsible for his advent 
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here than is any other man, all must 
be equally responsible, and, therefore, 
all must have equal rights to the com- 
mon Land and to Wealth, the common 
product of Land and Labor. 

There is, therefore, no such thing as 
individual rights to common property, 
Land, Wealth, Capital, as against the 
common rights of all the people. All 
private property is merely the result of 


unjust appropriation, somewhere in 
History. 

It cannot be wrong, therefore, for all 
the people, in their representative 


capacity, the Government, to resume 
their rights to their own property, 
appropriating all natural resources, 
Wealth, Capital and Industries, and to 
manage and utilize them for the genera] 
welfare. Indeed, the general welfare 
alone would justify the action. 

This action, assuming the control 
and management of all lines of business. 
in the name and for the benefit of all 
the people, in an orderly, systematic 
and business-like manner by the proper 
authorities, will be taken as soon as the 
majority of the people have accepted 
Socialism and have elected, through 
the Socialist Party, the majority of the 
members of the legislative bodies, 
national, state, and local, as well as the 
regular governmental officers, national, 
state, and local. 

The first important movement of the 
Socialist Government will be to organ- 
ize the Industrial Army, composed of 
all able-bodied people of an agreed 
age, to carry on the world’s industrial 
work. 

All children and young people will 
be sent back to the kindergarten, 
schools, colleges, and gymnasia, for 
development into perfect citizens, phy- 
sically, mentally and morally. 

All the sick, crippled, aged and infirm 
will be pensioned (given time checks 
or credits) and well cared for, for what 
they have done or would do if they 
could. 

The mothers will be left with their 
families to guard the health and strength 
of future generations. 

The oppressed widows and orphans 
will be happy in the relief of their 
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struggles, with secure homes and sure 
positions adapted to their conditions 
and abilities. 

Those in all classes superior in their 
knowledge, experience and abilities will 
be selected, according to their merit, 
for managers, leaders, superintendents, 
etc. 

The next great step of the Socialist 
government will be to complete, as soon 
as possible, the organization and con- 
solidation of all industrial enterprises so 
successfully begun by the trusts today. 
These organizations and departments 
will be managed by the most competent 
and experienced men. 

There will be no material difference 
in the system of manufacture or of 
agriculture, transportation or distribu- 
tion, save in the greater economies, 
through the most perfect and general 
organization of every department, the 
more skilled and efficient labor, inspired 
by their own personal interest as equal 
partners in the new enterprise, the use 
of the most highly developed labor- 
saving machinery, and the more perfect 
adaptation of supplies, in quantity and 
quality, to the general needs of the 
people. 

Besides, as all production will then 
be carried on in the interest of all the 
people, all useless and unnecessary 
professions, occupations and industries 
will be abolished, and such labor, with 
all the present unemployed labor, will 
be utilized in useful industries, resulting 
in the greatest abundance of the neces- 
sities and the luxuries of life with the 
least possible number of labor ‘hours 
per day for each. 

The minor details of transfer, organ- 
ization, production and distribution will 
be no greater than those involved in 
similar transactions in private business 
today. 

The management of this comprehen- 
sive system will require simply the 
ordinary ability of a good general, 
who, with his trusted and efficient lieu- 
tenants, will organize his great Indus- 
trial Army in easily workable divi- 
sions and subdivisions and proceed 
to develop the world’s great resources 
systematically and economically to 
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the equal ofall .the 
people. 

Only, in this great Industrial Army, 
the general will have the hearty co- 
operation of each and every individual 
member of the Army, inasmuch as 
each member is an equal partner in this 
great world’s business and is, therefore, 
intensely interested, personally, in mak- 
ing the Co-operative Commonwealth 
the greatest possible success. 

There will be no injustice in the 
People assuming control of all the 
Land, Wealth and Capital, and direct- 
ing all the Industries for the common 
welfare, as it will be simply reclaiming 
what originally belonged to them and 
which was unjustly appropriated for 
private use. 

Nor will the few suffer in surrender- 
ing, without compensation, their appro- 
priated wealth to its rightful owners, all 
the people, because, as equal partici- 
pants in the greatly increased genera] 
wealth and comforts developed under 
the more perfect system of Socialism, 
they will enjoy even greater possibilities 
of comfort and pleasure than before, 
with none of the worries and uncertain- 
ties, and with the additional satisfaction 
that everybody else may then enjoy 
equal advantages. 

Nor will there be any danger of cor- 
ruption or fraud in the new system of 
Government. For, not only will all 
profits be eliminated, and all taxes, and 
hence tax frauds be a thing of the past, 
the Government officers being simply a 
part of the great Industrial Army and 
paid like the rest, in time-checks or 
credits, but money itself as such, 
‘‘the root of all evil,’ will be entirely 
abolished, supplanted by the safer 
and more scientific system of time- 
checks and credits, redeemable in 
exchange at the great supply store- 
houses and other offices of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Without money, a power today 
regardless of its source, there will be 
no more ‘‘grafts,” ‘get rich quick 
schemes,” gambling, frauds, bribery, 
corruption or oppression— no more 
premiums for the greatest frauds or 
injustice. 


advantage 
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-But with all the people universally 
and usefully employed, with every 
man safe in his rights and enjoying the 
full results of his labor, fully and 
equally participating, by his time- 
checks or credits, in the benefits of all 
labor and inventions, with special 
honors and pensions for special efforts, 
great inventions, or discoveries, and 
with the possible and absolute assurance 
that ‘‘ He who will not work, neither 
shall he eat,” there need be no fear 
regarding a sufficient incentive for 
labor or invention. 

Then, for the first time in the world’s 
history, will every labor-saving inven- 
tion be welcomed, as well as the advent 
of every laborer, whether by birth or 
immigration, as each will either increase 
the power of wealth production or 
reduce the hours of labor, conferring a 
universal benefit. 

An increase of good things by what- 
ever source, which under our present 
absurd social system proves a curse to 
so many, will, under Socialism, always 
prove a blessing to each and all. With 
each person an equal partner in the 
world’s business and an equal sharer in 
the general prosperity, the successful 
efforts of each will mutually benefit all, 
while each in turn will enjoy the equal 
benefits of the successful efforts of all 
others. 

With the world’s industries organized 
to the highest degree of efficiency, 
and with all labor organized and util- 
ized most advantageously, each and 
every man being personally interested 
in the greatest possible production of 
wealth, to which, by his simple time- 
check, he has equal access, no greater 
possibilities for universal prosperity, 
comfort and happiness could be 
obtained nor would even be desired. 

With such glorious possibilities who 
would not be a Socialist ? 

Is Socialism practicable? 

Nothing could be more so. What- 
ever is right and scientific in theory 
must be possible in practice. If order, 
system, science, are practical, then 
Socialism is practicable. 

Moreover, the great successes of 
Government - controlled railroads, 
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telegraphs, telephones, municipal gas, 
water and other plants in Eutopean 
countries and cities, as well as the 
Postal system, the Public School sys- 
tem, in our own country, all partial 
steps in Socialism, prove that Social- 
ism, fully developed, will be a far 
greater success, as the possibilities of 
political corruption and fraud through 
private gain will be entirely eliminated. 

Socialism is simply the modern busi- 
ness tendency of organization and con- 
solidation developed to its complete 
and logical end, with the all-important 
additional element of the personal 
interest, as equal partner, of every 
man connected with the business to 
guarantee its success. 

Nothing could be simpler, more eco- 
nomical, nor more practical than one 
complete system of manufacture, of 
agriculture, of transportation, and of 
distribution, conducted at cost for the 
equal benefit of all the people. The 
Meat business, the Oil business, the 
Steel business, and other lines of indus- 
try, are already completely organized 
and consolidated, and need only to be 
nationalized and conducted without 
profit in the interest of all the people. 
The entire change from private to 
public business will be. as simple and 


easy. 
There are no real objections to 
Socialism. The so-called objections 


to Socialism are offered only by people 
ignorant of the real truths of Socialism 
and of its wonderful power for good. 

The only obstacles to the speedy 
acceptance and adoption of Socialism 
by all the people, ignorance and preju- 
dicé born of ignorance, are fast disap- 
pearing before the rapidly spreading 
light of the truths of Socialism. 

This great light will soon inspire all 
the people and speedily end the great- 
est absurdity of the present day—the 
fact that the great masses of mankind, 
the laboring people, heirs of all the 
world’s great plenty, are seemingly 
content to suffer, to beg, to starve, 
wasting time and energy and means in 
strikes and other impracticable and 
temporary schemes, when, by simply 
asserting their natural rights, rising up 
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in their mighty and efficient power, 
quietly and peacefully voting for 
Socialism through the Socialist Party, 
they could, in a few years’ time, for- 
ever end all strikes and labor troubles, 
establish a perfect and permanent 
Labor Union, guaranteeing the maxi- 
mum of wages and the minimum of 
hours of labor, reclaim their own 
property, the world’s great wealth, and 
all be rich enjoying houses, and lands, 
automobiles, educational advantages, 
vacations, comforts, and all the hap- 
piness and pleasures possible with 
universal prosperity. 

So will this great light and truth of 
Socialism, once reaching the hearts of 
the great number of honest, moral and 
Christian people, whose only desire is 
to seek the highest welfare for all man- 
kind, soon wipe out the greatest shame, 
the great crime of the present day—the 
fact that a so-called Christian: Nation 
permits innocent, honest men, women 
and children, deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of remunerative employment, in 
utter helplessness and despair, to resort 
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to crime, prostitution, and suicide, 
when, by doing our simple duty, we 
might so soon usher in Socialism, the 
only Christian social system possible, 
in which Nature’s bountiful blessings 
could be properly developed and util- 
ized by and for all the people, allow- 
ing each and all to develop into useful, 
noble and happy citizens. 

Socialism is right. Socialism is 
reasonable. Socialism is desirable. 
Socialism is possible. Socialism is the 
only practicable and perfect solution of 
the great economic problem of life. 

As Socialism would put a speedy 
and final end to the awful poverty, 
strife, and terrible evils of our present 
social system, establishing the long 
looked for reign of universal prosperity, 
peace and righteousness, it is the duty 
of every philanthropist, every moralist, 
every Christian, every laboring man, 
to support this great cause and help 
to proclaim its beneficent principles, 
as rapidly as possible, to the whole 
wide world and work and vote for 
Soctahsm. 


Does Brain or Heart Lead Womanly Progress? 


ELIZABETH B. GRANNIS 
President National Christian League for Promotion of Social Purity 


Hs is an important question which 

I would might be thoroughly 
answered by each individual on account 
of its significance in the higher develop- 
ment of womanhood. 

Many will query ‘‘how does the 
question affect me or mine, and what is 
meant by the brain or the heart in 
holding supremacy —each over the 
other?” The casual observer and 
many profound students of sociology, 
arts, sciences and philosophy, believe 
that the brain from which mental 
caliber and the intellect emanates is the 
greatest motive power in personal and 
national development. 


In the history of the human race we 
have no periods to refer to when general 
womanhood had attained any higher 
development through intellectual or 
scientific training than during the past 
century, or in our present time. All 
talent and genius down to ordinary 
womanly tact and common sense is 
usually understood to have its source 
in the brain. In referring to successful 
development of a nation, a government 
or an individual, similar expressions 
are often heard to the following: ‘‘He 
is a man of splendid brain;’’ ‘‘Yes, the 
Germans are a great people of Philoso- 
phers;” ‘‘The Britishers, they have 
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attained intellectual supremacy and 
unsurpassed power in comparison with 
their neighbors.” 

I would like to cite achievements of 
the Orient. 

I will refrain from comment on the 
intellectual and brain development of 
our own people, lest we might become 
involved in a labyrinth of query from 
which we could not extricate ourselves 
even in thought. 

A few weeks ago I listened to a 
sermon by the pastor of a church in 
New York City, who referred to a lady 
in conversation with him during the 
past week who declared that she 
esteemed J. Pierpont Morgan nothing 
less than a god; that she believed his 
brain superior to that of any other man 
who had ever lived! There were 
doubtless queries in the audience con- 
cerning the caliber of the brain of the 
pastor, as well as of thatof the woman, 
whose judgment would evidently decide 
that brain power leads in the higher 
development of male-man. 

Tf the national brain or man’s brains 
has universally led in development of 
the ‘race, then the brain power of 
womanhood is certainly the main factor 
in her momentous progress in freedom, 
and out of old-time-conservatism. 

During the past decade, or the past 
century, womanhood has made greater 
progress for the race than in any period 
of her history. 

No monument or inscription in West- 
minster Abbey testifies to broader, 
deeper or greater heights of helpfulness 
to mankind than the inscription of 
service rendered by John Howard, the 
philanthropist. The heart power which 
moved him in all his activities was 
greatly aided by his brain capacity. 

We might refer to prominent person- 
alities among all races and nationalities 
in historical periods where brain power 
impelled great men so-called. In most 
periods of history there have been 
prominent leaders who have come 
down to us, monuments of heart 
power, but one and another queries 
what is meant technically by ruling 
heart power? Heart signifies the center 
of love power, and according to 
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Drummond, love is the greatest thing 
in the world. The heart is understood 
to be the throne of sentiment, and if 
love emanates from the heart, so also 
does faith, and there can be no sub- 
stantial love bringing forth good fruit 
which is not chiefly founded on faith: 
faith in the Creator of Nature; faith in 
God; faith in man and in woman, must 
be the foundation on which love shall 
build to bring forth perfected fruit. 
Many brainy men, and some women 
have pronounced manhood the brain, 
and womanhood the heart of the race. 

There can be no question that love 
between the sexes should be subject to 
reason and judgment. 

No brain power has yet proven its 
capacity to solve the many problems 
in nature’s laws of cruelupheavals! It 
is blind faith in Divine-Overruling- 
Providence which can accept nature’s 
overwhelming calamities with any 
degree of resignation—faith alone that 
sometime in the future infinite creative 
love and wisdom will answer the whys 
to finite’s satisfaction. 

An example of divine and human 
love united, was manifested thirteen 
years ago when the few strong earnest- 
hearted women met in conference to 
discover the strength and make visible 
the wisdom and love-power of indi- 
vidual womanhood and the organized 
effort which resulted in the National 
Council of Women. Heart impetus of 
these women brought together some 
twenty-two national organizations, 
working to promote as many different 
objects. These few women sought to 
develop the Council idea, which was 
truly ideal, and some of us believe will 
eventually be: demonstrated in practice. 

Many of us have heard much of the 
Council idea, the conception of which 
was and is to heighten, deepen and 
broaden the development of woman- 
hood which should permeate the whole 
race. Many difficulties have been met, 
and all of these must be overcome by 
heart-to-heart practical manifestations 
of truth, integrity and love, righting of 
wrongs, for the fulfilment of all 
righteousness, each to his world-wide 
neighbor. 
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There are many. women and men 
who have never been more deeply 
impressed with the reaching out of holy 
ambition on the part of womanhood 
than at the first Triennial of the 
Woman’s National Council, when they 
were witnesses in the Opera House in 
Washington, D.C., of the audience 
which occupied every foot of available 
space for sitting or standing room. The 
people came to learn what the women 
in, and out, of these National organiza- 
tions were striving to accomplish by 
every means at their command, to pro- 
mote increasing usefulness of their 
constituents. 

Have not attributes of the heart more 
forcefully than those of the head 
inspired men and women in refining 
arts P 

The heart quickeneth the song of the 
poet. 

A heart that is first tuned in prepara- 
tion for the voice’s expression, charms 
and holds the listener. 

The first monument in stone which 
has, up to date, materialized to the 
memory of awoman in the most rapidly 
developed civilization of the world, was 
erected in the city of New Orleans, in 
memory of the humble Irish Catholic 
woman, Margaret Haughery. ‘‘ Our 
Margaret,’’ as she is proudly referred 
to by the grateful people of that city, 
was not distinguished for special brain- 
power, genius, or intellectual attainment 
of any sort, but for her great Irish uni- 
versal love which impelled her to serve 
the first two, three or six hungry street 
urchins with rolls in the beginning of 
her illustrious philanthropic record 
during the yellow fever scourge in 
that city in 1853. This humble bread- 
maker’s heart-impulse was to feed the 
increasing army of orphans and many 
worse than orphaned children without 
home and natural affection. The only 
passport to her heart and service was 
their need, hunger and suffering. Her 
applicants became more numerous than 
her customers, while the increasing 
swarms of hungry children in the alleys 
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advertised broadcast their great luck, 
until the people who had money to buy 
bread made regular donations to Mar- 
garet, with which to buy the raw 
material and hire domestic service to 
aid her valiant brawny arms in her 
kneading. Many of us know the splen- 
did outcome of this grand, noble indus- 
try with its philanthropic scope, which 
so impressed this city’s people that they 
erected the first and only monument to 
a woman, with the little orphaned girl 
kneeling at her feet. 

Margaret Haughery was an example 
of one who improved her one talent, 
and it was a very humble domestic 
talent, placed in a circulating bank, but 
it paid a mighty interest! This woman 
did not complain that she had but one 
poor little talent. She did not say if 
she were the possessor of five or ten, 
what she would do with them. She 
was grateful for the opportunity to 
make good bread for her paid cus- 
tomers, and equally good bread for 
those with nothing to buy. 

This truly Catholic Home Missionary 
proved her generous spirit of benevo- 
lence and charity, notwithstanding she 
afterwards confined her labors to orphan 
children of a Roman Catholic Institu- 
tion in New Orleans. She not only 
honored the special church communion 
to which she belonged, but she con- 
tinued to dispense the universal Gospel 
of Christ according to her oppor- 
tunity, to the general family of God’s 
children. 

Women who visit New Orleans 
should not fail to see the one monu- 
ment of the United States erected to a 
woman. Let us manifest gratitude and 
appreciation of the noble Irish woman’s 
service, impelled by her grand womanly 
heart, which has come down a memor- 
ial not only of her service to poor little 
hungry children, but to all coming 
womanhood, that the humblest of us 
need never have a misgiving of our 
prospective usefulness because we have 
not the means to develop the little 
which we each possess, 
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CHAPTER XIII.—HoOPS AND HOPPERS. 


So far has the divorcement of the 
worker from the soil proceeded, that 
the farming districts, the civilized world 
over, are dependent upon the cities for 
the gathering of the harvests. Then 
it is, when the land is spilling its ripe 
wealth to waste, that the street folk, 
who have been driven away from the 
soil, are called back to it again. But 
in England they return, not as prodi- 
gals, but as outcasts still, as vagrants 
and pariahs, to be doubted and flouted 
by their country brethren, to sleep in 
jails and ‘casual wards, or under the 
hedges, and to live the Lord knows 
how. 

It is estimated that Kent alone 
requires eighty thousand of the street 
people to pick her hops. And out they 
come, obedient to the call, which is the 
call of their bellies and of the lingering 
dregs of adventure-lust still in them. 
Slums, stews, and ghetto pour them 
forth, and the festering contents of 
slum, stews and ghetto are undimished. 
Yet they overrun the country like an 
army of ghouls, and the country does 
not want them. They are out of place. 
As they drag their squat, misshapen 
bodies along the highways and byways, 
they resemble some vile spawn from 
underground. Their very presence, 
the fact of their existence, is an outrage 
to the fresh bright sun and the green 
and growing things. The clean, up- 
standing trees cry shame upon them 
and their withered crookedness, and 
their rottenness is a slimy desecration 
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of the sweetness and purity of nature. 

Is the picture overdrawn? It all 
depends. For one who sees and thinks 
life in terms of shares and coupons, it 
is certainly overdrawn. But for one 
who sees and thinks life in terms of 
manhood and womanhood, it cannot be 
overdrawn. Such hordes of beastly 
wretchedness and inarticulate misery 
are no compensation for a millionaire 
brewer who lives in a West End palace, 
sates himself with the sensuous delights 
of London’s golden theatres, hobnobs 
with lordlings and princelings, and is 
knighted by the king. Wins his spurs 
—God forbid! In old time the great 
blonde beasts rode in the battle’s van 
and won their spurs by cleaving men 
from pate to chine. And, after all, it is 
far finer to kill a strong man with aclean- 
slicing blow of singing steel than to 
make a beast of him, and of his seed 
through the generations, by the artful 
and spidery manipulation of industry 
and politics. 

But to return to the hops. Here the 
divorcement from the soilis as apparent 
as in every other agricultural line in 
England. While the manufacture of 
beer steadily increases, the growth of 
hops steadily decreases. In 1835 the 
acreage under hops was 71,327. Today 
it stands at 48,024, a decrease of 3,103 
from the acreage of last year. 

Small as the acreage is this year, a 
poor summer and terrible storms 
reduced the yield. This misfortune is 
divided between the people who own 
hops and the people who pick hops. 
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The owners perforce must put up with 
less of the nicer things of life, the 
pickers with less grub, of which, in the 
best of times, they never get enough. 
For weary weeks headlines like the 
following have appeared in the London 
papers: 


TRAMPS PLENTIFUL, BUT THE HOPS 
ARE FEW AND NOT YET READY. 


Then there have been numberless 
paragraphs like this :— 

From the neighborhood of the hop fields 
comes news of a distressing nature. The bright 
outburst of the last two days has sent many 
hundreds of hoppers into Kent, who will have to 
wait till the fields are ready for them. At 
Dover the number of vagrants in the workhouse 
is treble the number there last year at this 
time, and in other towns the lateness of the 
season is responsible for a large increase in the 
number of casuals. 


To cap their wretchedness, when at 
last the picking had begun, hops and 
hoppers were well-nigh swept away by 
a frightful storm of wind, rain, and 
hail. The hops were stripped clean 
from the poles and pounded into the 
earth, while the hoppers, seeking shelter 
from the stinging hail, were close to 
drowning in their huts and camps on 
the low-lying ground. Their condition 
after the storm was pitiable, their state 
of vagrancy more pronounced than ever ; 
for, poor crop that it was, its destruction 
had taken away the chance of earning a 
few pennies, and nothing remained for 
thousands of them but to ‘‘pad the hoof”’ 
back to London. 

‘We ayn’t crossin’-sweepers,” they 
said, turning away from the ground, 
carpeted ankle-deep with hops. 

Those that remained grumbled sav- 
agely among the half-stripped poles at 
the seven bushels for a shilling—a rate 
paid in good seasons when the hops are 
in prime condition, and a rate likewise 
paid in bad seasons by the growers 
because they cannot afford more. 

I passed through Teston and East 
and West Farleigh shortly after the 
storm, and listened to the grumbling of 
the hoppers and saw the hops rotting 
on the ground. At the hothouses of 
Barham Court, thirty thousand panes of 
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glass had been broken by the hail, while 
peaches, plums, pears, apples, rhubarb, 
cabbages, mangolds, everything, had 
been pounded to pieces and torn to 
shreds. 

All of which was too bad for the 
owners, certainly; but at the worst, 
not one of them, for one meal, would 
have to go short of food or drink. Yet 
it was to them that the newspapers 
devoted columns of sympathy, their 
pecuniary losses being detailed at har- 
rowing length. ‘‘ Mr. Herbert Leney 
calculated his loss at 48,000;”’ ‘‘ Mr. 
Fremlin, of brewery fame, who rents 
all the land in this parish, loses 
£10,000; ”’ and ‘‘Mr. Leney, the Water- 
ingbury brewer, brother to Mr. Herbert 
Leney, is another heavy loser.” As 
for the hoppers they did not count. 
Yet I venture to assert that the several 
almost-square meals lost by underfed 
William Buggles, and underfed Mrs. 
Buggles, and the underfed Buggles kid- 
dies, was a greater tragedy than the 
410,000 lost by Mr. Fremlin. And in 
addition, underfed William Buggles’ 
tragedy might be multiplied by thou- 
sands, where Mr. Fremlin’s could not 
be multiplied by five. 

To see how William Buggles and his 
kind fared, I donned my seafaring togs 
and started out to get a job. With me 
was a young East London cobbler, 
Bert, who had yielded to the lure of 
adventure and joined me for the trip. 
Acting on my advice, he had brought 
his ‘worst rags,’ and as we hiked up the 
London Road out of Maidstone he was 
worrying greatly for fear we had come 
too ill-dressed for the business. 

Nor was he to be blamed. Whenwe 
stopped in a tavern the publican eyed 
us gingerly, nor did his demeanor 
brighten till we flashed the color of our 
cash. The natives along the road were 
all dubious; and ‘bean-feasters’ from 
London, dashing past in coaches, 
cheered and jeered and shouted insulting 
things after us. But before we were 
done with the Maidstone district my 
friend found that we were as well clad, 
tf not better, than the average hopper. 
Some of the bunches of rags we chanced 
upon were marvelous, 
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‘‘The tide is out,” called a gypsy- 
looking woman to her mates, as we 
came up a long row of bins into which 
the pickers were stripping the hops. 

‘‘Do you twig?’’ Bert whispered. 
‘* She’s on to you.” 

Itwigged. And it must be confessed 
the figure was an apt one. When the 
tide is out boats are left on the beach 
and do not sail, and a sailor, when the 
tide is out, does not sail either. My 
seafaring togs and my presence in the 
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anxiety to work, or whether he was 
affected by our hard luck appear- 
ance and tale, neither Bert nor I 
succeeded in making out; but in the 
end he softened his heart and found us 
the one unoccupied bin in the place— 
a bin deserted by two other men, from 
what I could learn, because of inability 
to make living wages. 

‘No bad conduct, mind yer,” warned 
the bailiff, as he left us at work in the 
midst of the women. 


IN KENTISH HOP FIELDS. 


VILLAGERS PICKING HOps. 


A BETTER FED AND BETTER CLAD FOLK THAN THE 


REGULAR VAGABOND HOPPERS. 


hop field proclaimed that I was a sea- 
man without a ship, a man on the beach, 
and very like a craft at low water. 
‘‘Can yer give us a job, governor?”’ 
Bert asked the bailiff, a kindly faced 
and elderly man, who was very busy. 
His ‘“‘No” was decisively uttered ; 
but Bert clung on and followed him 
about, and I followed after, pretty 
well all over the field. | Whether 
our persistency struck the bailiff as 


It was Saturday afternoon, and we 
knew quitting time would come early ; 
so we applied ourselves earnestly to the 
task, desiring to learn if we could at 
least make our salt. It was simple 
work, woman’s work, in fact, and not 
man’s. We sat on the edge of the bin, 
between the standing hops, while a 
pole-puller supplied us with great fra- 
grant branches. In an hour’s time we 
became as expert as it is possible to 
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become. As soon as the fingers 
became accustomed automatically to 
differentiate between hops and leaves 
and to strip half a dozen blossoms at a 
time, there was no more to learn. 

We worked nimbly, and as fast as 
the women themselves, though their 
bins filled more rapidly because of their 
swarming children, each of which picked 
with two hands almost as fast as we 
picked. ; . 

‘‘Don’tcher pick too clean, it’s against 
the rules,’’ one of the women informed 
us; and we took the tip and were 
grateful. 

As the afternoon wore along, we 
realized that living wages could not be 
made—by men. Women could pick as 
much as men, and children could do 
almost as well as women; so it was 
impossible for a man to compete with a 
woman and half a dozen children. For 
it is the women and the half-dozen 
children who count as a unit and by. 
their combined capacity determine the 
unit’s pay. 

_ Tsay, matey, I’m beastly hungry,” 
said Ito Bert. We had not had any 
dinner. 

‘‘Blimey, but I could eat the ’ops,” 
he replied. 

Whereupon we both lamented our 
negligence in not rearing up anumerous 
progeny to help us in this day of need. 
And in such fashion we whiled away 
the time and talked for the edification 
of our neighbors. We quite won the 
sympathy of the pole-puller, a young 
country yokel, who now and again 
emptied a few picked blossoms into our 
bin, it being part of his business to 
gather up the stray clusters torn off in 
the process of pulling. 

With him we discussed how much 
we could ‘sub,’ and were informed that 
while we were being paid a shilling for 
seven bushels, we could only ‘‘sub,” 
or have advanced to us, a shilling for 
every twelve bushels. Which is to 
say, that the pay for five out of every 
twelve bushels was withheld—a method 
of the grower to hold the hopper 
to his work whether the crop runs 
good or bad, and especially if it 
runs bad. 
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After all, it was pleasant sitting there 
in the bright sunshine, the golden pol- 
len showering from our hands, the pun- 
gent, aromatic odor of the hops biting 
our nostrils, and the while remember- 
ing dimly the sounding cities whence 
these people came. Poor street people! 
Poor gutter folk! Even they grow 
earth hungry and yearn vaguely for the 
soil from which they have been driven, 
and for the free life in the open, and 
the wind and rain and sun all undefiled 
by city smirches. As the sea calls to 
the sailor, so calls the land to them; 
and, deep down in their aborted and 
decaying carcasses, they are stirred 
strangely by the peasant memories of 
their forbears who lived before cities 
were. And in incomprehensible ways 
they are made glad by the earth smells 
and sights and sounds which their blood 
has not forgotten though unremem- 
bered by them. 

‘‘No more ’ops, matey,’’ Bert com- 
plained. 

It was five o’clock, and the pole- 
pullers had knocked off, so that every- 
thing could be cleaned up, there being 
no work on Sunday. For an hour we 
were forced idly to wait the coming of 
the measurers, our feet tingling with the 
frost which came on the heels of the 
setting sun. In the adjoining bin, two 
women and a half a dozen children had 
picked nine bushels; so that the five 
bushels the measurers found in our bin 
demonstrated that we had done equally 
well, for the half-dozen children had 
ranged from nine to fourteen years of 
age. 

Five bushels! We worked it out to 
eight pence ha’penny, or seventeen 
cents, for two men working three hours 
and a half. Eight and one-half cents 
apiece,a rate of two and three-sevenths 
cents per hour! But we were allowed 
only to ‘‘sub” five-pence of the total 
sum, though the tally-keeper, short of 
change, gave us sixpence. Entreaty 
wasinvain. A hard luck story could 
not move him. He proclaimed loudly 
that we had received a penny more 
than our due, and went his way.’ 

Granting, for the sake of the 
argument, that we were what we 
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represented ourselves to be, namely, 
poor men and broke, then here was 
our position: night was coming on, 
we had had no supper, much less 
dinner; and we possessed sixpence 
between us. I was hungry enough 
to eat three sixpenny’orths of food, 


and so was Bert. One thing was 
patent. By doing 16% per cent. 
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our silly stomachs would not knock off 
on that account. Here, then was the 
problem: how to get three meals on 
Sunday, and two on Monday (for we 
could not make another “sub” til] 
Monday evening). We knew that the 
casual wards were overcrowded ; also, 
that if we begged from farmer or vil. 
lager, there wasa large likelihood of our 
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justice to our stomachs, we would 
expend the sixpence, and our stomachs 
would still be gnawing under 83% per 
cent. injustice. Being broke again, 
we could sleep under a hedge, which 
was not so bad, though the cold would 
sap an undue portion of what we had 
eaten. But the morrow was Sunday, 
on which we could do no work, though 


going to jail for fourteen days. What 
was to be done? We looked at each 
other in despair— 

Not a bit of it. We joyfully thanked 
God that we were not as other men, 
especially hoppers, and went down the 
road to Maidstone, jingling in our 
pockets the half-crowns and florins 
we had brought from London. 
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CHAPTER XIV—THE SEA WIFE. 


You might not expect to find the 
Sea Wife in the heart of Kent, 
but that is where I found her, on 
a mean street, in the poor quar- 
ter of Maidstone. In her window she 
had no sign of lodgings to let, and per- 
suasion was necessary before she could 
bring herself to let me sleep in her 
front room. Inthe evening I descended 
to the semi-subterranean kitchen, and 
talked with her and her old man, 
Thomas Mugridge by name. 

And as I talked to them, all the 
subtleties and complexities of this tre- 
mendous machine civilization vanished 
away. It seemed that I went down 
through the skin and the flesh to the 
naked soul of it, and in Thomas Mug- 
ridge and his old woman gripped hold 
of the essence of this remarkable Eng- 
lish breed. I found there the spirit of 
the wander-lust which has _ lured 
Albion’s sons across the zones; and I 
found there the colossal unreckoning 
which has tricked the English into 
foolish squabblings and preposterous 
fights, and the doggedness and stub- 
borness which have brought them 
blindly through to empire and great- 
ness; and likewise I found that vast, 
incomprehensible patience which has 
enabled the home population to endure 
under the burden of it all, to toil with- 
out complaint through the weary years, 
and docilely to yield the best of its 
sons to fight and colonize to the ends 
of the earth. 


Thomas Mugridge was seventy-one 
years old and a little man. It was 
because he was little that he had not 
gone for a soldier. He had remained at 
home and worked. His first recollec- 
tions were connected with work. He 
knew nothing else but work. He had 
worked all his days, and at seventy-one 
he still worked. Each morning saw 
him up with the lark and afield, a day 
laborer, for as such he had been born. 
Mrs. Mugridge’ was _ seventy-three. 
From seven years of age she had 
worked in the fields, doing a boy’s 
work at first, and later a man’s. She 
still worked, keeping the house shining, 
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washing, boiling, and baking, and, 
with my advent, cooking for me and 
shaming me by making my bed. At 
the end of threescore years and more 
of work they possessed nothing, had 
nothing to look forward to save more 
work. And they were contented. 
They expected nothing else, desired 
nothing else. 

They lived simply. Their wants 
were few—a pint of beer at the end of 
the day, sipped in the semi-subter- 
ranean kitchen, a weekly paper to pore 
over for seven nights hand-running, and 
conversation as meditative and vacant 
as the chewing of a heifer’s cud. From 
a wood engraving on the wall a slender, 
angelic girl looked down upon them, 
and underneath was the legend: ‘‘ Our 
Future Queen.” And from a highly 
colored lithograph alongside looked 
down a stout and elderly lady, with 
underneath: ‘‘Our Queen—Diamond 
Jubilee.” 

‘‘What you earn is sweetest,” quoth 
Mrs. Mugridge, when I suggested that 
it was about time they took a rest. 

“‘No, an’ we don’t want help,” said 
Thomas Mugridge, in reply to my ques- 
tion as to whether the children lent 
them a hand. 

‘We'll work till we dry up and blow 
away, mother an’ me,” he added; and 
Mrs. Mugridge nodded her head in 
vigorous indorsement. 

Fifteen children she had borne, and 
all were away and gone, or dead. The 
‘‘baby,”’ however, lived in Maidstone, 
and she was twenty-seven. When the 
children married they had their hands 
full with their own families and 
troubles, like their fathers and mothers 
before them. 

Where were the children ? Ah, where 
were they not? Lizzie was in Aus- 
tralia; Mary was in Buenos Ayres; 
Poll was in New York; Joe had died 
in India—and so they called them up, 
the living and the dead, soldier and 
sailor, and colonist’s wife, for the trav- 
eller’s sake who sat in their kitchen. 

They passed me a photograph. A 
trim young fellow in soldier’s garb 
looked out at me. 


‘* And which son is this?” I asked. 
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They laughed a hearty chorus. Son! 
Nay, grandson, just back from Indian 
service and a soldier-trumpeter to the 
King. His brother was in the same 
regiment with him. And so it ran, 
sons and daughters, and grandsons 
and daughters, world-wanderers and 
empire-builders, all of them, while the 
old folks stayed at home and worked 
at building empire too. 


There dwell a wife by the Northern Gate, 
And a wealthy wife is she; 

She breeds a breed 0’ rovin’ men 
And casts them over sea. 


And some are drowned in deep water, 
And some in sight of shore ; 

And word goes back to the weary wife, 
And ever she sends more. 


But the Sea Wife’s childbearing is 
about done. The stockis running out, 
and the planet is filling up. The wives 
of her sons may carry on the breed, 
but her work is past. The erstwhile 
men of England are now the men of 
Australia, of Africa, of America. Eng- 
land has sent forth ‘‘the best she 
breeds” for so long, and has destroyed 
those that remained so fiercely that 
little remains for her to do but sit to 
down through the long nights and gaze 
at royalty on the wall. 

The true British merchant-seaman 
has passed away. The merchant ser- 
vice is no longer a recruiting ground 
for such sea dogs as fought with Nelson 
at Trafalgar and the Nile. Foreigners 
largely man the merchant ships, though 
Englishmen still continue to officer them 
and to prefer foreigners for’ard. In 
South Africa the colonial teaches the 
Is..nder how to shoot, and the officers 
muddle and blunder; while at home 
the street people play hysterically at 
mafficking, and the War Office lowers 
the stature for enlistment. 

It could not be otherwise. The most 
complacent Britisher cannot hope to 
draw off the life blood, and underfeed, 
and keep it up forever. The average 
Mrs. Thomas Mugridge has been driven 
into the city, and she is not breeding 
very much of anything save an anemic 
and sickly progeny which cannot find 
enough to eat. The strength of the 
English-speaking race today is not in 
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the tight little island, but in the New 
World overseas, where are the sons 
and daughters of Mrs. Thomas Mug- 
ridge. The Sea Wife by the Northern 
Gate has just about done her work in 
the world, though she does not realize it. 
She must sit down and rest her tired 
loins for a space; and if the casual 
ward and the workhouse do not await 
her, it is because of the sons -and 
daughters she has reared up against 
the day of her feebleness and decay. 


CHAPTER XV—INEFFICIENCY. 


I stopped a moment to listen to an 
argument on the Mile End Waste. It 
was night-time, and they were all work- 
men of the better class. They had 
surrounded one of their number, a 
pleasant-faced man of thirty, and were 
giving it to him rather heatedly. 

“But ’ow about this ’ere cheap immi- 
gration ?”’ one of them demanded. 
‘“The Jews of Whitechapel, say, 
a-cuttin’ our throats right along ?”’ 

‘““You can’t blame them,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ They’re just like us, and 
they’ve got to live. Don’t blame the 
man who offers to work cheaper than 
you and gets your job.” 

‘* But ’ow about the wife and kid- 
dies ?”’ his interlocutor demanded. 

‘‘ There you are,’’ came the answer. 
‘‘How about the wife and kiddies 
of the man who works cheaper than 
you and gets your job? Eh? How 
about his wife and kiddies? He 
is more interested in them than in 
yours, and he can’t see them starve. 
So he cuts the price of labor and out 
you go. But you mustn’t blame him, 
poor devil. Hecan’t help it. Wages 
always come down when two men are 
after thesame job. That’s the fault of 
competition, not of the man who cuts 
thie; price... 

‘‘ But wyges don’t come down where 
there’s a union,’ the objection was 
made, 

‘‘And there you are again, right on the 
head. The union checks competition 
among the laborers, but makes it harder 
where there are no unions. There’s 
where your cheap labor of Whitechapel 
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comes in. They’re unskilled, and have 
no unions, and cut each other’s throats, 
and ours in the bargain, if we don’t 
belong to a strong union.” 

Without going further into the argu- 
ment, this man on the Mile End Waste 
pointed the moral that when two men 
were after the one job wages were 
bound to fall. Had he gone deeper 
into the matter, he would have found 
that even the union, say twenty thous- 
and strong, could not hold up wages if 
twenty thousand idle men were trying 
to displace the union men. This is 
admirably instanced, just now, by the 
return and disbandment of the soldiers 
from South Africa. They find them- 
selves, by tens of thousands, in desper- 
ate straits in the army of the unem- 
ployed. There is a general decline in 
wages throughout the land, which, 
giving rise to labor disputes and strikes, 
is taken advantage of by the unem- 
ployed, who gladly pick up the tools 
thrown down by the strikers. 

Sweating, starvation wages, armies 
of unemployed, and great numbers of 
the homeless and shelterless are inevit- 
able when there are more men to do 
work than there is work for men to do. 
The men and women I have met upon 
the streets, andin the spikes and pegs, 
are not there because as a mode of life 
it may be considered ‘‘a soft snap.” 
I have sufficiently outlined the hard- 
ships they undergo to demonstrate that 
their existence is anything but ‘ soft.” 

It is amatter of sober calculation, 
here in England, that it is softer to 
work for twenty shillings ($5) a week, 
and have regular food, and a bed at 
night, than it is to walk the streets. 
The man who walks the streets suffers 
more and works harder for far less 
return. I have depicted the nights 
they spend, and how, driven in by 
physical exhaustion, they go to the 
casual ward for a ‘‘rest up.”’ Nor is 
the casual ward a soft snap. To pick 
four pounds of oakum, break twelve 
hundredweight of stones, or perform 
the most revolting tasks, in return for the 
miserable food and shelter they receive, 
is an unqualified extravagance on the 
part of the men who are guilty of it. 
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On the part of the authorities it is sheer 
robbery. They give the men far less 
fortheir labor than do the capitalistic 
employers. The wage for the same 
amount of labor performed for a private 
employer, would buy them better beds, 
better food, more good cheer, and, 
above all, greater freedom. 

As I say, it is an extravagance tor 
a man to patronize a casual ward. And 
that they know it themselves is shown 
by the way these men shun it till driven 
in by physical exhaustion. Then why 
do they do it? Not because they are 
discouraged workers. The very oppo- 
site is true ; they are discouraged vaga- 
bonds. In the United States the tramp 
is almost invariably a discouraged 
worker. He finds tramping ‘a softer 
mode of lifethan working. But this is 
not true in England. Here the powers 
that be do their utmost to discourage 
the tramp and vagabond, and he is, in 
all truth, a mightily discouraged crea- 
ture. He knows that two shillings a 
day, which is only fifty cents, will buy 
him three fair meals, a bed at night, 
and leave him a couple of pennies for 
pocket money. He would rather work 
for those two shillings than for the 
charity of the casual ward; for he 
knows that he would not have to work 
so hard and that he would not be so 
abominably treated. He does not do 
so, however, because there are more 
men to do work than there is work for 
men to do. 

When there are more men than there 
is work to be done, a sifting-out pro- 
cess must obtain. In every branch of 
industry the less efficient are crowded 
out. Being crowded out because of 
inefficiency, they cannot go up, but 
must descend, and continue to descend, 
until they reach their proper level, a 
place in the industrial fabric where they 
are efficient. It follows, therefore, and 
it is inexorable, that the least efficient 
must descend to the very bottom, 
which is the shambles wherein they 
perish miserably. 

A glance at the confirmed inefficients 
at the bottom demonstrates that they 
are, as a rule, mental, physical, and 
moral wrecks. The exceptions to the 
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rule are the late arrivals, who are 
merely very inefficient, and upon whom 
the wrecking process is just beginning 
to operate. All the forces here, it must 
be remembered, are destructive. The 
good body (which is there because its 
brain is not quick and capable) is 
speedily wrenched and twisted out of 
shape; the clean mind (which is there 
because of its weak body) is speedily 
fouled and contaminated. The mor- 
tality is excessive, but, even then, they 
die tar too lingering deaths. 

Here, then, we have the construc- 
tion of the Abyss and the shambles. 
Throughout the whole industrial fabric 
a constant elimination is goingon. The 
ineficient are weeded out and flung 
downward. Various things constitute 
inefficiency. The engineer who is 
irregular or irresponsible will sink down 
until he finds his place, say as a casual 
laborer, an occupation irregular in its 
very nature, and in which there is little 
or no responsibility. Those who are 
slow and clumsy, who suffer from 
weakness of body or mind, or who lack 
nervous, mental, and physical stamina, 
must sink down, sometimes rapidly, 
sometimes step by step, to the bottom. 
Accident, by disabling an efficient 
worker, will make him inefficient, and 
down he must go. And the worker 
who becomes aged, with failing energy 
and numbing brain, must begin the 
frightful descent which knows no stop- 
ping-place short of the bottom and 
death. 

In this last instance, the statistics of 
London tell a terrible tale. The popu- 
lation of London is one-seventh of the 
total population of the United King- 
dom, and in London, year in and year 
out, one adult in every four dies on 
public charity, either in the workhouse, 
the hospital, or the asylum. When.the 
fact that the well-to-do do not end thus 
is taken into consideration, it becomes 
manifest that it is the fate of at least 
one in every three adult workers to die 
on public charity. 

As an illustration of how a good 
worker may suddenly become ineffici- 
ent, and what then happens to him, I 
am tempted to give the case of M’Garry, 
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a man thirty-two years of age, and an 
inmate of the workhouse. The extracts 
are quoted fromthe annual report of the 
trade union: 


I worked at Sullivan’s place in Widnes, better 
known as the British Alkali Chemical Works. I 
was working in a shed, and I had tocross the 
yard. It was ten o’clock at night, and there 
was no light about. While crossing the yard I 
felt something take hold of my leg and screw it 
off. I became unconscious; I didn’t know 
what became of me for a day ortwo. On the 
following Sunday night I came to my senses, 
and found myself in the hospital. I asked the 
nurse what was to do with my legs, and she 
told me both legs were off. 

There was a stationary crank in the yard, let 
into the ground ; the hole was 18 inches long, 
15 inches deep, and 15 inches wide. The crank 
revolved in the hole three revolutions a minute. 
There was no fence or covering over the hole. 
Since my accident they have stopped it alto- 
gether, and have covered the hole up with a 
piece of sheet iron. . They gave me £25. 
They didn’t reckon that as compensation; they 
said it was only for charity’ssake. Out of that 
I paid £9 for a machine by which to wheel 
myself about. 

I was laboring at the time I got my legs 
off. I got twenty-four shillings a week, rather 
better pay than the other men, because I used 
to take shifts. When there was heavy work to 
be done I used to be picked out to do it. Mr. 
Manton, the manager, visited me at the hospi- 
tal several times. WhenI was getting better, 
I asked him if he would be able to find me a 
job. He told me not to trouble myself, as the 
firm was not cold-hearted. I would be right 
enough in any case. . Mr. Manton stopped 
coming to see me; and the last time he said he 
thought of asking the directors to give me a 
fifty-pound note, so I could go home to my 
friends in Ireland. 


Poor M’Garry! He received rather 
better pay than the other men because 
he was ambitious and took shifts, and 
when heavy work was to be done he 
was the man picked out to do it. And 
then the thing happened, and he went 
into the workhouse. The alternative 
to the workhouse is to go home to Ire- 
land and burden his friends for the rest 
of his life. Comment is superfluous. 

It must be understood that efficiency 
is not determined by the workers them- 
selves, but is determined by the demand 
for labor. If three men seek one posi- 
tion, the most efficient man will get it. 
The other two, no matter how capable 
they may be, will none the less be 
inefficients. If Germany, Japan and 
the United States should capture the 
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entire world market for iron, coal, and 
textiles, at once the English workers 
would be thrown idle by hundreds 
of thousands. Some would emigrate, 
but the rest would rush their labor 
into the remaining industries. A gen- 
eral shaking up of the workers from 
top to bottom would result; and when 
equilibrium had been restored, the num- 
ber of the inefficients at the bottom of 
the Abyss would have been increased 
by hundreds of thousands. On the 
other hand, conditions remaining con- 
stant and all the workers doubling their 
efficiency, there would still be as many 
inefficients, though each_ inefficient 
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were twice as capable as he had been 
and more capable than many of the 
efficients had previously been. 

When there are more men to work 
than there is work for men to do, just 
as many men as are in excess of work 
will be inefficients, and as inefficients 
they are doomed to lingering and pain- 
ful destruction. It shall be the aim of 
future chapters to show, by their work 
and manner of living, not only how the 
efficients are weeded out and destroyed, 
but to show how inefficients are being 
constantly and wantonly created by the 
forces of industrial society as it exists 
today. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) < 


SOLIDARITY 


ADELINE CHAMPNEY 


[DEAR MR. WILSHIRE,—Jack London’s article in your July number cut home. 
Please use the enclosed if you think it worth while, if you think it may help 
O, that all the ‘soft ones’’ could be compelled to read 


quivering from it. 
to drive the moral home to anyone. 


Montwait, Mass., July 20, 1903. 
Tam still 


that picture of ‘‘ The Spike,’’ of ‘‘ The Carter and the Carpenter.’’—A. C.] 


Out of ‘‘The Abyss” a tremor, a thrill, 


A stirring of impulses, a rending of heartstrings ; 

Are we all human, breathe we like breath, throb we with like love of life ? 
What can we do, we ‘‘soft ones, full of meat and blood” ? 

What boots it to curse our own softness ? 


What boots it to cry out at conditions? 


O, to extend to you, all of you, soft or hard, the yearn of my own soul ! 

O, to make you, all of you, quiver and burn with the pain and the wrong of it! 
Tremble and flash with the Ideal, the Possible ! 

Move forward with grand sweep, untiring, unceasing, 


To the Realization ! 


To achance, a living chance for every one of us! 


O, to Understand, that it is we, We, all of Us who suffer! 


O, to climb up to Freedom, Together ! 


THE HORACE GREELEY I 


ANEW 


JoEL BENTON 


N one of our many talks together, in 


the later years of Mr. Greeley’s life, 


he said to me, in that familiar drawling 
voice of his: ‘‘I suppose, so long as 
anyone cares to read, or to know any- 
thing about me, it will be Parton’s life 
of me that will be wanted.” These 
words are substantially accurate, even 
if they should happen to be not quite 
literally so; but no writer has the art 
necessary to convey the look and man- 
ner, and the partly deprecating accent 
with which they were delivered. These 
shaping addenda to the utterance meant 
this: That Mr. Parton was a brilliant 
and picturesque reporter, fond of strik- 
ing antithesis and sensational state- 
ment, and always strained his glowing 
art, and would demolish a sober fact— 
many facts, in truth—to secure a floridly 
pungent and readable story. 

In Horace Greeley, Mr. Parton cer- 
tainly had a topic to his liking, for it 
was so easy to make any kaleidoscopic 
view of him that might strike an exag- 
gerated and fertile fancy. His various 
eccentricities, as well as his marked 
individuality, made him the favorite 
theme of editors, and of all who wrote, 
when he was a great actor in current 
history. His personal figure and dress 
were the factors oftenest described and 
discussed, both of which, with his 
near-sightedness and his shuffling gait, 


gave a commentator thereupon great 
opportunities. In the majority of 
instances the witticisms perpetuated 
with reference to these particulars did 
not disturb him, and were read, if they 
were noticed at all, without retort. 
Once ina while, however, when he did 
reply to some comment on his personal 
style, or his costume, the author of the 
slur must have wished that the occasion 
for the reply had not been presented. 
Col. James Watson Webb was very 
likely one of these when he put in the 
Courter and Enquirer an article charg- 
ing Greeley with affecting ‘‘oddity in 
dress.” For Greeley replied that he had 
been dressed better than any of his 
assailants could be if they paid their 
debts, adding ‘‘that he ever affected 
eccentricity is most untrue, and cer- 
tainly no costume he ever appeared in 
would create such a sensation on Broad- 
way as that which James Watson Webb 
would have worn but for the clemency of 
Governor Seward.” This was an allusion 
to Webb’s sentence for fighting a duel, 
which Seward nullified by a pardon. 

It was true, however, that the style 
of costume which was characteristic of 
one who would have been called a 
‘“fop' ora’ ** dandy “~in’ Greeley’s 
early 77zbune days, was at the antipodes 
from his. Still, it was mostly dis- 
arrangement of the parts that made the 
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outfit chiefly noticeable—one side of 
the linen collar up and the other down, 
a watch chain going subterraneanly 
under instead of wholly over the vest, 
and one trouser’s leg in the top of, 
while the other was over, the boot. The 
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a hot summer railway train. More than 
once I have adjusted his watch chain, 
or smoothed some disarranged part of 
his dress, before steppirg on the stage 
to introduce him to an audience. At 
the farewell dinner given to Charles 
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cloth of his suit was something like 
plain satinet or other American make, 
or, at any rate, it had the home indus- 
try stamp upon it. But it was always 
clean, and the linen immaculately so, 
hardly seeming soiled when he got off 


Dickens at Delmonico’s—then in 14th 
Street—in April, 1868, which two hun- 
dred authors, editors, publishers and 
artists gave, Greeley was to preside. 
Raymond, Curtis, Bayard Taylor, 
Stedman, Nast, and other notables 
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were there. You might almost have 
said that almost everybody present 
was somebody. The evening was 
Saturday, and Greeley had been busy 
with his axe at Chappaqua through 
the day. When he came in I sat alone 
on the end of a sofa near the entrance, 
and seeing the liberal space near me he 
threw himself upon it and gave me a 
pleasant salutation. A noted Phila- 
delphia author was close by, and we 
got, the three of us, into a general talk. 
Soon the signal came to gather at the 
feast, and the Philadelphia author and 
myself, noticing that Greeley’s coat 
collar, though he had on the regulation 
suit, stood straight up, joined efforts in 
putting it down, with Greeley unobserv- 
ant of our work, and talking right along. 

In 1840, and there along, he wore 
the famous white overcoat, accom- 
panied, I believe, by a light colored hat. 
One cool evening in 1872, after it had 
long subsided from active duty, I wore 
it from his house several miles away to 
ward off the coolness of a damp 
autumn night. I found it what it ought 
to be, by every conceivable analogy, a 
good many sizes too large for me. 

The farming at Chappaqua, which 
was another topic that the knights of 
the press found amusing, was really 
Greeley’s recreation—his substitute for 
the yacht or fast horses that serve a 
similar purpose for certain other city- 
countrymen differently inclined. His 
turnips may have cost him twelve dol- 
lars apiece (since Mr. Evarts told his 
Vermont guests to take either milk or 
champagne, as they cost him the same 
price), but, if they did, the owner’s 
harvest of health, rest and vision were 
the essentially dominant factors in the 
account. That he turned a liberal 
spaced, boggy swamp into good 
meadow is still apparent to the traveler 
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on the Harlem trains, and his trimming 
of trees and clearing his land of under- 
brush show yet their good effects. 
Once when I told him that it was not 
generally deemed best to cut alders in 
the flush of Spring, when Nature’s 
forces were pushing their growth, he 
replied that that doctrine was devised 
to prevent cutting them at all. His 
way, he said, was to strike at a nuisance 
on the very first opportunity. His idea 
of deep plowing had a reasonably fair 
foundation—but the suggestion I once 
heard him make in a lecture, to the 
effect that on an herbless desert tract 
you should sow Canada Thistles to get 
some sort of vegetation started, was 
not half so wise. The trouble with 
Canada Thistles, as with all other 
deviltry, is that they only appear where 
they can do hurt and are not wanted. 
As a politician, Greeley was too indi- 
vidual and independent to suit a boss 
or a ring. No political committee 
could go into his office and sit on his 
neck. His worst mistakes, apart from 
advocating that undesirable jumble of 
absurdities and delusions euphemized 
under the inaptly applied, but hypno- 
tizing, word ‘‘Protection,” were in mis- 
understanding the logic of the phases 
in the Civil War. He came to my 
father’s house in 1862, where I usually 
entertained him, already tired of Lin- 
coln, and wanting Chase to be his 
successor, which struck me to be as 
ill-advised then as it seems to every- 
body now. And it was owing to this 
suggestion that Lincoln made _ that 
remark concerning the poor policy of 
trading horses while you are crossing 
the stream. But he lived to correct 
nearly all these mistakes. His ideas 
were in almost all cases luminous. 
They showed you the factors to be 
dealt with. He also hadastyle that was 
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lucid and compact, with no unneeded 
word—as Saxon as Franklin’s or Cob- 
bett’s—and which came down at times 
with a trip-hammer’s emphasis. 

I handed him two or three German 
books in my library one day, one of 
which was a translation of one of 
Richter’s most imaginative works—the 
‘‘Campaner Thal.’’ He read a para- 
graph here and there in this and 
remarked: ‘‘That don’t suit me. It 
begins in the clouds and ends nowhere.” 
Yet Richter’s idioms were a prominent 
factor in the making of Carlyle’s pic- 
torial paragraphs. His love of poetry, 
though, was strong and pronounced. 
He was tolerant of all permissible 
kinds, but was not a wholly accu- 
rate critic of the different brands. 
He thought Gray and Cowper could 
easily be spared, which is a dictum 
good criticism would not entirely 
endorse. However, he really liked 
Tennyson and Browning, even the 
latter's ‘‘ The Ring and The Book.”’ 
Swinburne’s ‘‘ Dolores’’ I have heard 
him declaim parts of, while we were 
riding, largely for its cadence and 
melody. He kept my copy of ‘‘ The 
Atalanta in Calydon” for a year, to 
get time to read it; but his opinion of 
it I forgot to ask when we next met. 

His Mew Yorker, that preceded The 
Tribune, was the best literary paper of 
its time. And, in the Z7ribune, he 
planted afterwards its flavor. His 
toleration of Fourierism, Vegetarian- 
ism, and other fads in his early life was 
not an unmixed misfortune, for it was a 
part of the free opening of the press to 
new ideas, if no more. 

There are two popular notions about 
Mr. Greeley that I suppose can never 
be extirpated, and yet I ani in a situa- 
tion to show cause for a vigorous dis- 
belief of them. One is that he had a 
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consuming and unwarranted desire for 
office, and the other is that the loss of 
the Presidential election in 1872 caused 
his death. In that campaign I worked 
harder for him than I ever worked in 
my life, but he urged me to do much 
less instead of asking me to do any- 
thing, and suggested that he feared my 
working for him at all would injure the 
property interests I had in custody. 
His break with Seward and Weed is 
supposed to show unworthy hunger for 
office. But who, if he had done what 
Greeley did to make the firm, would 
not have asked more, and asked it 
years before? He threw away know- 
ingly, with one editorial, the United 
States Senatorship, and he never tried 
to be popular at the expense of not 
being right, as he understood the 
right. 

I think it was to an audience that I 
arranged that he made his first speech 
after his return from Texas, berating 
the carpet-baggers who had gone South 
for predatory purposes. I know that I 
said to him a little later that a great 
general does not always make a great 
president, and when Senator A. W. 
Palmer, of the New York Dutchess 
County district, added his wish for a 
new nomination, he said: ‘‘ Wait a 
little, boys, and give him a brief sus- 
pense of judgment.’’ But he made no 
suggestion for himself, over and over 
again, when those who could have 
given him delegates, would have gladly 
done so. When I wrote for the Jzde- 
pendent an article entitled: ‘‘ For Gov- 
ernor, Horace Greeley,” hethanked me 
gracefully, but did not ask the slightest 
aid in the matter, though I had a good 
deal of power then to promote the 
nomination. Are these symptoms of 
inordinate hunger for office, when 
smaller and less deserving men than he 
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were pushing towards place and power 
with successful avidity ? 

As to his death, there were a dozen 
causes for it; not merely one. Two 
years previous to it he was stricken and 
saturated with malaria. He had over- 
worked for years, and in one hot cam- 
paign, fourteen hours a day with his 
feet in hot water and cold bandages on 
his head occasionally to be able to con- 
tinue at his desk. He was writing for 
a Cyclopedia, lecturing and answering 
with his own hand bushels of letters 
through his own campaign, besides 
speaking politically, and, the month 
before election, his wife was dying, he 
sitting by her at night and losing six 
weeks of sleep. Just before this he 
went west and through Kentucky, 
making sometimes twenty-two speeches 
daily from the car platforms, the report- 
ing of which nearly exhausted the 
young and vigorous press reporters. 
But with all these causes provable, 
which were sufficient to kill three or 
four strong men, some one once hap- 
pened ignorantly to say that he died 
from losing the Presidency, and that 
hollow and baseless solution of the 
matter has ever since seemed to hold 
the floor. 

I contend, too, that his nomination 
was not inconsistent with his most 
cherished ideas. His Whig notion of a 
vetoless Executive left the Tariff ques- 
tion with the Congressional districts, 
and, as to the other doctrines in issue 
in 1872, Democrats and Liberal Repub- 
licans were then altogether one. 
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But the whole matter is now in his- 
tory—and, if the immediate effort of 
two conventions to defeat Grant were 
not successful, it was wholesome and 
drew a large popular, if it did not a 
large electoral, support. The world 
and the commonwealth are sometimes 
helped, and moved on, by a vigorous 
minority that records itself emphatic- 
ally, even if it meets present defeat. 

But whatever may be said of Mr. 
Greeley, so far as his sincere opinions 
and actions went, he came to be a 
greatly loved and cherished person- 
ality. No death since Lincoln’s, when 
he passed away, ever drew the nation 
to more universal, or to tenderer tears. 
It was felt by all that a great and bene- 
ficent spirit had left the world poorer 
by his departure. One could not but 
think, in view of the event, of Tenny- 
son’s lines on the Iron Duke: 


‘“ He is gone who seemed so great— 
Gone—but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here—and we believe him 
Something far advanced in State, 
And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him.”’ 


Mr. Linn’s ‘‘Life of Horace Greeley” 
is the most recent biography of him. It 
shows much research, and an ardent 
desire to give all the facts concerning 
him. Itis well written, and will form 
an instructive addition to the Greeley 
bibliography. Its frontispiece portrait 
is excellent, but the reproduction of the 
33d Street statue is a misfortune. 


* LIFE OF HORACE GREELEY. By Wil- 
liam Alexander Linn. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1903. Price $1.00, 


“CUT it short,” a phrase once ex- 


clusively reserved for the ser- 
mon, is now becoming the watch-word 
of a powerful movement all along the 
line of human activity. “We see it 
everywhere: in the demand, as stated, 
for short sermons, also for short stories, 
shorter hours of work, short school 
terms, short college courses, short news- 
papers and magazines ‘‘ published for 
amusement, not instruction,’ short cuts 
to getting rich; even in short dresses, 
short engagements, and, alas! short 
marriages. 

The demand itself, of course, has 
grown out of the great intensity of 
living in our day, when compared with 
past times. We do more in a day than 
our forefathers did in a week, more in 
an hour than they did in twenty-four ; 
we have found the key of perpetual 
emotion, and yet we sleep less than 
they did. The consequence is that the 
stored-up energy of our nervous systems 
is ready to explode more readily in 
reflex actions,and is impatient of delays 
whenever anything definite has to be 
done. We do not know how to loaf, 
how to do nothing gracefully; we 
therefore lack repose. In short, the 
cult of brevity is a neural habit with us, 
an economic necessity, and is therefore 
almost a law of social mechanism. 


The Cult of the Short Cut: A Meditation 


Pror. HENRY DavIEs, Yale University 


Tendencies are invariably more subtle 
in their workings than conscious, fully- 


reasoned judgments. On their tide we 
drift, unconsciously, into shoals and 
quicksands, out of which it is often 
difficult, if not impossible to extricate 
ourselves; the consequences are upon 
us before we know where we are 
exactly. A calm view of social ten- 
dencies is specially difficult when 
physiological and economic habit com- 
bine to offset what reason or feeling 
may desire or say. Hence it is not so 
easy to see or foresee the consequences 
of our demand for quick returns in all 
walks of life. 

’ But already, if I mistake not, we are 
beginning to see that it is not an un- 
mixed good that we have chosen. The 
results of the pressure of modern life 
are appearing as inevitably and neces- 
sarily as the cause, which is a happy 
circumstance, inasmuch as by this 
means we may, if we care to be wise, 
be warned of the limits to which we 
may go in cultivating this tendency 
and to suggest the probable remedy 
for the evils of the extreme. 

One consequence of vast importance, 
not only to our more general social life 
but to the personal interest, is the viola- 
tion of natural laws to which the “‘short 
cut’ leads. It is a well-known fact 
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that it is not activity that exhausts the 
system, but one-sided, misdirected 
activity If, in this way, the nervous 
system be taxed beyond a certain point 


area over-worked. If, in otherand less 
technical language, we endeavor to do 
two men’s work instead of one, the evi- 
dences of premature decay must be 
expected. Nature is inconceivably 
slow in her operations, but there are no 
short cuts in her ceaseless warfare with 
free moral agents; her compensations 
are ‘‘to the last farthing.” The con- 
sequence is she is never worn out, but 
ever renews her ancient energy. 

The number of suicides that occur in 
this country is proof of the fact that we 
have too small patience with nature’s 
slow-plodding, but always beneficent 
ways. In nearly all cases of suicide it 
is perfectly clear that the nervous re- 
sources have been over-taxed, unwisely, 
in the interest of this cult of the short 
cut. It is equally clear that a little 
more time, more humble reliance on 
nature, more patient waiting for results, 
would have spared many a man the 
horror of suicidal mania. 

Social life, in the rapid - shifting 
scenes it opens to all classes, is visibly 
declining in manners, and chiefly, I 
think, because we are too eager to fol- 
low the false doctrine that everyone, 
from a pork butcher to an Emperor, can 
be a social ‘‘star” ‘if he only knows the 
short cut to the front rank. Have 
‘“‘pull” and all else is merely a question 
of course. The case of Pennell, the 
Yale man who suicided the other day, 
is full of tremendous warring, espe- 
cially to the intelligent college popula- 
tion of the country. To appear well 
in society was obviously the chief study 
of this youth, and he attained z¢ and zts 
consequences. Not everyone has, or 
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would wish to have, the ability to stam- 
pede his social aims as Pennell did his, 
the more to our credit; but it is instruc- 


‘tive to observe how he doffed, one after 
the result must be prostration in the > 


the other, the natural moral restraints - 
imposed by ‘decent and righteous 
society, in the fatuous desire to realize 
his splendid dream of being a social 
star in as brief a time as possible. 
Marriage was evidently a step, and 
though we need not question his 
motives in taking it, it is clear that he 
never knew the loving yoke of its 
restraints and the quieter joys it brings. 
It was social prominence he was 
seeking. His subsequent schemes 
were all of a piece with his studious 
regard for the short cut. From Pen- 
nell’s case all college men, at least, 
can take warning. It teaches us 
that life is not to be mastered by 
methods whose unscrupulous smart- 


ness are more obvious than their 
honesty : that good breeding is invari- 
ably the accompaniment of good 
morals. 


Deeper consequences are seen in our 
intellectual habits, in our art and in our 
science. For example, we lack thor- 
oughness in all our more serious treat- 
ment of the problems of the intellect. 
We are cursed with superficiality, with 
the fallacy of egoism, where theoretical 
activity presses for consideration. For 
metaphysics and philosophy we vigor- 
ously cultivate spiritualism and Chris- 
tian science and a thousand other quasi- 
religious cults of militant spookism. 
In our science we are still lacking in 
the noblest unselfishness, without which 
the pursuit of truth is little distinguish- 
able from a vulgar commercial enter- 
prise. We seem to have no leisure for 
unproductive plodding. Science is 
‘‘business.’’ We estimate the value of 
a great scientific discovery by its 
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economic utility and the value of its 
patent rights. 

In our art the same is true. If we 
insist on having everything condensed, 
we must suffer in the grand style which 
belongs to the noblest creation. We 
are fearfully vulgar in all these things. 
A Vienese working man has more art 
impulse than some of our entire States. 
This is perhaps an exaggeration; but 
it contains a truth between the lines. 
Machinery is not art, my wide-awake 
Yankee friend and you can never get 
to art unless you get beyond machinery. 

The whole situation is really very 
humorous. This feverish spirit, happily 
concentrated for the most part to our 
cities, but not confined there, which 
wants all history reduced to a few 
aphorisms, and the product of the ages 
embodied in a law or an institution en- 
forced by police—how absurd to de- 
mand it! After all, can anything 
great, noble or permanent, be the 
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product of such a spirit? Will not 
future ages ask: What leisure did those 
people of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries have for the dest? satisfied as 
they were with mere dollars. What, 
under the heavens, did they desire to 
have much of and to have long? 

There are signs that we have reached 
the limit, and the pathological symp- 
toms, which are the signs of this fact, 
are about, we hope, to yield to old- 
fashioned treatment. There will come 
in time a clearer vision of the happy 
medium wherein lies safety, and when 
this time comes we shall~be able to 
adjust our social life to mightier and 
sweeter standards of value, standards 
which we shall never appropriate in their 
fulness by any patented machinery 
whereby the drudgery of discipline and 
toil can be averted, but in the old, old 
way, via crucis, by the tragic patience 
which waits for the victory of love over 
force. 


THE BECHON OF THE IDEAL 


VERA JOHNSTON 


OW often, in fighting along life’s 
pathway, do we hear the criti- 


cism: ‘‘ He does not practise what he 
preaches;”’ ‘‘He does not live up to 
his ideal.”’ 


No one can live up to his ideal; for 
as fast as we succeed in actualizing a 
part of it, new ideal possibilities are 
opened up to us. 

Life is a constant struggle to recon- 
cile our practice and our theories: an 


earnest effort to live up to our ideals. 
One’s ideals may not be great, moral, 
or very elevated, but even so, we are 
each striving to realize them. 

Yetit never can be done. And this 
should be a source of great joy to us. 
For as we look upon the pathway, 
it recedes upward through an endless 
vista of thought, power, and possibility. 

I walk slowly across the country. 
My objective point is a magnificent 
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range of hills which I see on the hori- 
zon. After a tedious journey, many 
stumbles, and much hard climbing, I 
succeed in attaining the summit of the 
hills. Far before me stretches a beau- 
tiful country, with hills on the horizon, 
much higher than those on which I now 
stand. I so long to cross the plain and 
begin the ascent of these higher hills 
that Ican think of nothing else. But 
what a distance to them; how far away 
from where I stand. Yet, when, after 
infinite toil and struggle, I undertake 
and fulfil the journey, and at length 
stand upon the summit of the second 
range of hills, it is but to see a higher, 
yet grander range on the ever distant 
horizon. 

Is this discouraging? To me it is 
inspiring. That we can never get so 
far but we can go further; never so 
high but we can go higher. And we 
have no choice. Having attained toa 
glimpse of the possible, we must 
struggle to attain it, and as we attain 
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it, new and more glorious possibilities 
are opened up to us. 

Therefore between one’s ideal and 
one’s practice there must ever exist a 
disagreement if we would continue 
to progress. 

Could we for any length of time 
reconcile our ideal and our practice, 
from that time our death would begin. 

The effect of our ideals on our prac- 
tice is to constantly change our prac- 
tice. Wedrop certain actions in order 
that we may take certain ideals of ours 
and put them into practice. And when 
we have taken the larger part of our 
ideals and put them into practice, we 
stand upon a higher vantage ground 
from which we can see yet higher 
ideals towards which we must strive. 

So while the effort of our lives is to live 
up to our ideals, we have the glorious 
certainty that this can never be done. 
For the more ideals we succeed in ac- 
tualizing, the more ideals do we see 
beckoning us on.-Theosophical Forum. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANHIND 


HARRY C. THOMPSON 


ULTS, Creeds, and Religions, as 
well as evolution in Industry, 
Science, and Government, mark the 
development of mankind. The world 
has been slow to adopt the evolution 
theory. Evolutionists have been slow 
to extend the theory to include the 
whole man, yet the history of mental 
and moral progress proves evolution. 
It is simplicity itself, though it is not a 


common thought, that Religion has 
passed through the same process as 
Science. Some people adjust them- 
selves to the new conceptions of their 
own generation; more do not. Is there 
any sufficient reason why the race 
should cling to old creeds any more 
than to old scientific theories? The 
principal facts with which Religion and 
Science are concerned have _ not 
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changed. Religion as well as Science 
is an attempt to explain the universe. 
A religious man or woman is as well 
qualified to write new conceptions of 
life as an observer of nature is to tell 
his view of alaw or make an analysis 
of aphenomenon. Scientists are ever 
seeking further knowledge and Science 
is being rewritten every day, yet 
Science is not discredited thereby. 
Religion is a conscientious attempt to 
adjust oneself to the universe, including 
of course, right relations to society. 
The devotion to this rational endeavor 
is the test of enlightenment, and in it 
all knowledge is valuable. 

Nearly every person will assent to a 
name of some sect or organization as 
giving his status. ‘(I am a Presby- 
terian.”” I am a Christian Scientist.” 
‘‘T am a Socialist.” What would any- 
one of these think if asked, ‘‘ Is that all 
you are?” Would the soul shrink 
back with a horror of falling into 
naught? Would it dogmatically 
answer, ‘‘Yes”’? Or would it respond 
to the challenge, ‘‘I know not all I am, 
nor allI may become. I am pressing 
forward to see”? 

Every individual has a title, more or 
less clear, to the privilege of absorbing 
the accumulated knowledge of the ages. 
Each soul may pass through the ex- 
perience of the race. Standing on the 
very apex of attainment, some of this 
generation will ‘‘rise on stepping stones 
of their dead selves to higher things” 
and point to greater heights for those 
who follow to attain. The soul acts 
upon its environment, and suffers or 
improves from the nature of that 
environment. Action and reaction are 
equal. Every effort to change the 
environment, to make this world a fit 
place in which to live, cultivates the 
capacity for life on a higher plane. All 
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are not helpless creatures of circum- 
stances. Poor is the soul that has not 
had some opportunity to prove its 
creative powers. 

Every great religion had its origin in 
one man who voiced the misery of his 
time, with a mighty protest against the 
injustice of the ruling class and pro- 
claimed something of the dignity, worth, 
and divine descent of the soul. He 
who would be truly great, as great as 
his opportunity, as great as his inherit- 
ance from the past requires, must unite 
his fate with that of the common people 
and demand for them all the privileges 
that anyone enjoys. Does that seem 
slight? Try it. Demand that each 
soul born on the planet shall have an 
equal chance with every other in oppor- 
tunity and harmonious, helpful environ- 
ment. See how athwart the mind of 
the age you are! Note that money, 
and desire to make more money, rule 
the multitude as slaves were ever ruled! 

The soul who can command periods 
of solitude, freedom from grinding toil, 
opportunity to grow wise, may accom- 
plish his individual destiny. Only fav- 
ored individuals can triumph, not by 


‘selfish isolation, but by finally acknow- 


ledging responsibility to others in pro- 
portion to every degree of enlighten- 
ment. They see the various phases of 
life in their true relation. They are 
adjusted to the task of using the wis- 
dom of the past to make the future 
fulfil the prophecy of the present. 
They are in harmony with the Creator 
and what more is that than consenting 
to the inevitable process called evolu- 
tion? The mighty logic of irresistible 
events reveals an ultimate possibility of 
accelerating progress and sharing in 
the accomplishment of the prophecies 
and promises locked up in the nature of 
man. Religion, Science, and all else, 
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are interpretations of this evolving pro- 
cess. Blessed is the man who can 
comprehend the process with loving, 
faithful co-operation! Happy is the 
one who interprets life in its whole- 
ness and its unity, who is content to 
fill his little sphere with activity and 
usefulness ! 

And what of those who have no 
leisure to think and love, who know no 
freedom or opportunity? Millions are 
doomed by our present measure of 
civilization to a ceaseless round of gall- 
ing servitude. Their only hope is in 
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their discontent. When they demand 
freedom in concert, they will get it. 
Socialism is opening the prison doors, 
for the machinery of production and 
distribution adequate to the’ world’s 
need is nearly finished. Under a 
rational system the securing of the 
means of life will be reduced to the 
minimum expenditure of energy and 
time. With an adequate and just 
economic basis, the race will be set free 
for all higher pursuits. Then, and not 
till then, will human nature reveal its 
inherent worth. 


THE PROPHET 
G. C. CREELMAN 


The prophet came from out the wild, 
From lonely hours in desert place, 
And there is something in his face 

Of seer and child. 


A thrill is in the air—he speaks : 
With flaming eye before the throng 
He fearlessly denounces wrong— 

While error shrieks. 


THE GREAT 


DRIVE-WHEEL 


AUDLEY D. PORTER 


J? stood half in the engine-room and 

half in the mill above. From his 
rawhide chair close up to the banked 
fires, the night watchman could see 
only the lower part, ponderous, quiver- 
ing; suggestive, in the shadows cast 
against the lantern light, of Titanic 
power and of passionless intelligence. 
Always and always, night after night 
for many winters, the old man had 
come in from his patrol of the yards, to 
rest in comfort by the warm furnaces, 
and to smoke the pipe of reflection 
beside the great drive wheel. 

Somehow the enormous thing, nicely 
balanced, heavy, but responsive to the 
slightest touch, appealed to Wol- 
worthy’s imagination. His heavy face 
and stooping form were not suggestive 
of flights of airy fancy, but perhaps 
years of solitary vigil had awakened in 
him this faculty. 

He fixed his eyes on a splinter chafed 
loose near the ground. The wheel was 
Fortune’s wheel. The splinter was 
Wolworthy. There he hung barely out 
of the muck at the bottom, entirely 
dependent on an inscrutable, unseen 
intellect. Why, he asked himself, was 
he, Thomas Wolworthy there? When 
he was extremely young he _ had 
aspired to great heights. In looking 
back over his career it seemed ages ago 
—indeed, very much like the previous 


life imagined by Buddhists. The 
memory was a pleasant dream. After- 
wards he had been compelled to yield 
something of his ideals; and then there 
gradually insinuated itself into his 
heart, like a stealthy serpent, the sick- 
ening fear of the dirt below. He had 
tried hard to climb higher, and had not 
succeeded. The wheel had turned him 
down slowly as he laboriously climbed, 
and still he toiled just above the ground. 

If in his prime he had feared for 
himself, Wolworthy was now doubly 
afraid for those who Jooked to him for 
support. During the last years, his old 
enemy, rheumatism, had fought many a 
lusty battle against him, and he knew 


_that his time of usefulness could not 


last much longer. When his ircome 
should stop, the wheel would drop him 
down among the waste, and with him 
those dearest to him. 

In the daytime the big driver whirled 
around and around, humming a giant’s 
song of work, and of success and pros- 
perity. The song of prosperous toil is 
a song of contentment. Yet at night 
the wheel hung ungeared, shifting with 
every weight of gravity, or else motion- 
less as death. In the day it flashed 
and roared; at night it was as gray 
and silent as a phantom might be. 

The splinter near the bottom seemed 
trying to raise itself above the floor, 
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seemed to throw out its spiny arms in 
entreaty to the power of motion. Some- 
times when there came a little ruffle of 
breeze whistling through the machinery 
the wheel would purr-r and swing, and 
the splinter would rise a little from its 
own despondency. Then would follow 
a long calm, until the frost would groan 
in the timbers for very exzu7, and Wol- 
worthy would look back on long 
periods of nightly loneliness and days 
extinguished in black sleep. 

Or, perhaps, he would recall a_ holi- 
day when he had an outing in the park 
or up the river, with his wife and 
children. At such times he took cour- 
age, and hope was born anew in his 
breast. Surely the wheel would raise 
him above threatened mendicancy now ! 
See, itis turning! It grates harshly and 
brings the splinter nearer to the ceiling. 
After a big deal by the Company, he 
will get three per cent. added to 
his salary. This time he will certainly 
succeed. But the Company store, at 
which every employee is expected to 
trade, finds it necessary to bring the 
price of flour up twenty-five per cent., 
and‘garden truck above market price. 
No; down comes the wheel again, 
very slowly, but very determinedly. 

What is the hitherto impenetrable 
secret of life? Why is this man down 
while that man rises triumphant ? Does 
Fortune control her wheel, or does she 
let Chance turn it at pleasure? Is it as 
some men say, that might makes right ; 
or should one believe a merciful God to 
be working out a magnificent plan of 
things, teaching men the lesson of 
brotherhood and love? 

It is the darkest and most silent hour 
of the night. Once more for the patrol 
rounds. The old man buttons his 
faded and much patched coat about 
him, takes up his lantern and goes out 
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through the mist-laden yards. Over 
the railroad tracks where the wind 
strikes new twinges of rheumatism to 
his very marrow, behind the offices 
where are stored the Company’s pre- 
cious strong boxes, into the corners 
and crevices he creeps, a faithful old 
mastiff with limbs too stiff for the hunt, 
but who still keeps watch at his mas- 
ter’s door. 

There is a crimson glow in the mist 
toward the end of the mill. It pul- 
sates in changing shades of purple and 
orange, and grows brighter every 
instant. Wolworthy sees it. He 
breathes one word, ‘‘ Fire!” and starts 
on a run forthe engine-room. It has 
been some time since he has handled 
the machinery, but his instruction in 
earlier years was long and thorough. 

He pulls out the drafts, bangs open 
the furnace doors, and rakes down the 
hot coals. It takes him hardly a 
moment to pull down and tie the 
whistle cord. The shrill screaming of 
the escaping steam breaks upon the 
quiet of the night like the discordant 
wailing of some fearful monster in pain. 
In some mills fire is of so rare occur- 
rence that means for extinguishing it 
are neglected. So it was here. Water 
must be drawn from the lake by means 
of an old-fashioned plunger pump. 
The watchman runs over to the lever 
that makes the connection. Then, as 
his hand grasps the throttle-valve, his 
eyes instinctively turn to the splinter 
on the drive-wheel. There is a swish 
of steam from the cylinder, another, 
and the massive wheel, no longer 
swayed by whims, begins to roll upon 
its axis, slowly, magisterially, sugges- 
tive to Wolworthy’s mind of the digni- 
fied manager who during the day 
carries forth the high command and 
will of the S. Z. & J. Lumber Co. 
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In two minutes the pumps were 
resounding with their regular ‘ ca- 
chung ca-chung, ca-chung ca-chung.” 
In three, the firemen were there stoking 
the furnaces, and the yardmen were 
running out the hose. From the end 
of the mill came that ominous crackle, 
crackle, so familiar to firemen, and at 
the same time a dense smoke mingled 
with the fog. Through the yellow 
murk men were running excitedly. 
Voices were screaming unintelligible 
orders, that of the superintendent rising 
hoarsely above the rest. 

No one heeded the man who had 
given such prompt warning. No one 
thought of him, unless it were a prema- 
turely aged woman who had shared his 
arduous labors and his simple pleasures 
for many years. 

A quarter of an hour later it was all 
over. Owing to the slowness of the 
pumps, the water supply had been 
weak for three minutes, and as the 
superintendent pushed his way into 
the engine- room he determined that 
a younger man than the present 
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watchman must be found to guard 
the Company’s property. Mr. Wol- 
worthy was an honest old fellow, but 
he was getting to be too feeble for 
such emergencies. Thus thinking, 
the superintendent passed around the 
end of the boiler and stood before the 
drive-wheel. 

It is not known whether the night- 
watchman attempted to facilitate the 
action of the wheel by the use of the 
oil can, or whether, in his excitement, 
misled as to distance by the unsteady 
light, he stepped too near. ‘‘A tiny 
but severe fracture of the frontal bone, 
with nervous shock,’ the Company 
physician said, and booked his charge 
of five dollars against the heirs of 
Thomas Wolworthy, night-watchman, 
deceased. 

The great drive-wheel drives on 
every day, and every night it hangs 
sullen and waiting; but the splinter 
near the muck at the bottom, has dis- 
appeared beneath its slimy surface, just 
as many another splinter has done, 
worn off by remorseless grind. ~ 


DESPOTISM vs. DEMOCRACY 


Joun JL, 


CowlLEs 


HALL the Royal Railed Post Road 
absorb the Postoffice or the Post- 
office absorb the Post Road ? 
‘‘It was the intention of the founders 
of our Government that the Postoffice 
Department should be self-sustaining. 


It was to be a great mutual transport- 
ation company, whose fund was to be 
the result of the contributions of every 
person who enjoyed its privileges; and 
the measure of its prosperity was to be 
constantly extending facilities and 
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proportionately diminishing assess- 
ments. That its advantages might be 
unequaled and its operations unob- 
structed the Government assumed its 
management and forbade all competi- 
tion.”’—A. M. Gibson, Assistant Attor- 
ney U.S. in Star Route Fraud Cases. 
Report Postmaster Thomas L. James, 
of New York, Nov. 15, 1881, page 469. 

The Postoffice, The People’s Mutual 
Transportation Company of the United 
States versus The Combined Private 
Transportation Companies of the 
United States, this is the real issue 
of today, and on its determination 
depends our future. 

The essence of modern government 
is the control of the circulating and 
nervous systems of the body politic, 
railways, trolley lines, telegraphs and 
telephones. The power that deter- 
mines the use of these services, the 
power that makes railway and trolley 
rates, telegraph and telephone rates, 
that power is the governing power of 
today, whether it be in the hands of the 
people’s representatives at the national 
capital, or in the hands of Mr. Morgan 
and his friends in Wall Street. 

Our Royal Railed Post Roads practi- 
cally control the nerves as well as the 
arteries and veins of the body politic ; 
they control the telegraph and telephone 
lines; such of the trolley roads as are 
not already theirs will soon be merged 
in one great combine. In it will also 
be included practically all the means of 
water transport on river and lake and 
sea. 

This is the language of ex-Senator 
Edmunds, of Vermont, as to this grow- 
ing despotism: ‘‘ The keynote of the 
railroad situation is found in the par- 
ental attitude of the railroads. They 
assume that they are the guardians of 
the commercial interests of the country; 
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they divide up the commercial territory 
of the United States as the European 
powers divided Poland; they dictate 
with the arrogance of a Russian 
emperor. They say to me, ‘ You shall 
not build stores here.’ They say to 
you, ‘ You may carry on a commercial 
business at this point.’ They dictate 
where shops shall be built. They say 
in what locality business shall be done.”’ 
And referring to the transportation of 
foreign goods by the Southern Pacific 
Roads, the great Republican leader 
said: ‘‘ The roads are charging less on 
imported goods than they charge for 
exactly the same service where the 
traffic originates inthis country. They 
have nullified our tariff legislation.”’ 

The one obstacle in the path of this 
Imperial Power is the Postoffice and 
the sentiment of the people for the 
Postoffice. 

And the Cent-a-pound Second Class 
service is today the one safeguard both 
of our political and our industrial 
liberties. 

Notwithstanding their absolute con- 
trol of our great systems of transporta- 
tion and transmission; notwithstanding 
their hold on a large portion of the 
public press, the circulation of public 
intelligence secured by the cheap Cent- 
a-Pound Publishers’ Post still stands in 
the way of the complete establishment 
of the threatening railroad despotism. 

This is the secret of the persistent 
attacks of ex-Congressman Loud, of 
California, on the second-class postal 
service and this, too, is the secret of 
the maddening edicts of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General Madden 
against Wilshire’s Magazine and other 
periodicals that preach the doctrine, 
‘‘Government is public business, 
and there is no department of public 
business of such importance to the 
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public as that of transportation and 
transmission.” 

In each of the various reports on his 
bills aimed at the liberty and indepen- 
dence of the American Press, Mr. 
Loud said that the Postoffice was not a 
public necessity, that its business ought 
to be turned over to private corpora- 
tions, and his reason for not then bring- 
ing forward a bill to that end was that 
the abolition of the Postoffice could not 
now be accomplished peacefully, add- 
ing in conclusion that the very exist- 
ence of the Postoffice was a wrong, 
because, forsooth, its .continuance 
implied its extension over the whole 
field of transportation and transmission. 

If Mr. Loud had succeeded in his 
foul attacks on the Postoffice, there 
would not be today a single periodical 
in all the United States whose circula- 
tion, outside the immediate vicinity of 
its publication, would not be subject to 
the censorship of a railway manager. 

If the further suggestion of the 
ex-Chairman of the House Postal Com- 
mittee were carried out and the whole 
postal service turned over to the rail- 
roads, then even our personal corres- 
pondence would be subject to railroad 
espionage. And with the complete 
control of the circulation of persons, of 
produce and of public intelligence in 
railroad hands, this final step in the 
public enslavement could be taken 
quite peaceably. 

‘Happily, these subtle attacks on the 
people’s Mutual Transportation Com- 
pany were defeated. It was proved 
moreover, that the cause of the defici- 
encies in the postal revenues was not 
the cent-a-pound rate of the Publishers’ 
Post, but the extortionate railroad tax 
on the Postoffice, a tax eight to ten 
times that levied on the express 
companies for a similar service. 
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The harassing edicts of Mr. Madden, 
and the present postal investigations 
begun evidently for the purpose of 
bringing Free Rural Service into dis- 
repute, have also proved similarly 
dangerous boomerangs. Each of these 
movements against the Postoffice have 
made more and more clear, not only 
the public necessity for the absorption 
of the Post Road by the Postoffice, but 
the public convenience and the public 
security that will follow the process of 
this evolution. 

The modern postoftice—the simplest 
mechanism ever deviséd for human 
advancement—came into being in 1839, 
when Rowland Hill gave to England a 
uniform two-cent letter rate. It was 
founded on the grand principle that, 
once a great transport machine like the 
Postoffice or the railway is in oper- 
ation, what costs is the movement of 
the machine, not the transport of a 
packet or a person on the machine. 

The cost of the maintenance and 
operation of the machine is practically 
the same whether it runs full or empty, 
whether a packet or a person is trans- 
ported on the machine from the first 
station to the next or to the very end 
of the system. Mr. Hill also discovered 
that in so far as it was possible to 
ascertain the relative cost of through 
and way traffic, the actual cost per 
piece of mail handled on the great long 
distance through line was actually less, 
many times less, than on the shortest 
way line. The lowest way rate was all 
that such traffic would bear. It paid the 
cost of the service rendered, or it would 
not have come into existence under the 
old regime. Hence its adoption as the 
uniform standard rate, a rate to be 
decreased as the machinery was 
improved and the cost of the operation 
of the machinery diminished. 
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This new discovery took the world 
by storm. ‘Colony after colony, and 
state after state, followed in the wake 
of Old England. Rates were con- 
tinually reduced and in nearly every 
instance the revenues, at the reduced 
rates, were greater than before the 
reductions.” 

And not only were rates reduced, the 
weight of packets was steadily increased 
and the business was continually 
extended to new lines of service. 1875 
saw the establishment of the World 
Postal Union, with a uniform five cents 
per half-ounce letter rate for the world. 
In 1880 the convention of Paris estab- 
lished the International Parcel Post 
Union, handling parcels up to 3 kilos, 
extended in 1885 to 5 kilos. 

Within a few years thereafter most 
of the nations of Europe established 
parcel post services, carrying parcels at 
uniform rates within the national 
boundaries. France, commencing with 
parcels up to 3 kilos, increased her 
weight limit first to 5 kilos (11 pounds), 
and then to 10 kilos (22 pounds). 
Today the French Postoffice carries 22 
pound parcels throughout the republic 


for 25 cents. Switzerland handles 
44-pound parcels for 33 cents. 
22-pound parcels are exchanged 


between Switzerland and France for 
30 cents. 

The system of uniform rates 
widely applied on our city trolley lines 
and in the through-freight business of 
our great railways. It was long 
applied to the transport of milk brought 
to New York by rail, finally covering 
distances up to 497 miles. Judge 
Cooley declared it the best possible 
system for all engaged in the traffic. 
The railroads stoutly upheld the system 
on the ground that the cost of the ser- 
vice was the same for all distances. 
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Judge Morrison, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, abolished the uni- 
form milk service, because it equalized 
commercial conditions by advancing 
the condition of places unfortunately 
located by nature to that of places more 
fortunately located. 

He might almost as well have abol- 
ished the railroad itself, for the razson 
d'etre of the Royal Railed Post Road as 
well as of the Postoffice is the equaliz- 
ing of commercial conditions; the 
securing to every part of the body 
poliiic equal opportunities for its 
development. 

The Postoffice stands for ‘‘ Liberty, 
Fraternity, Equality.” 

In its quick development lie the 
possibilities of American liberty, the 
hopes of Americanindustry. Its work, 
however, is not limited by national 
boundaries. Its field is the world. 

It will only reach its full fruition 
when the feeblest hand, the most timid 
voice, shall reach the very ends of 
the earth and command its richest 
treasures. 

The postman—peaceman--~is to gra- 
dually eliminate the war man; the 
postal transport the man-of-war. 
Through the development of the Post- 
office we are to at last arrive at the cul. 
mination of the poet’s dream, when the 
war-drum shall throb no longer and the 
battle-flags be furled in the Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World. 
And this is no mere utopian dream. 
It became a practical reality when the 
World Postal Union was _ established 
with its capital at Berne, in the heart of 
Central Europe. 

But it is a pitiful truth that the one 
power which has stood for years 
opposed to the advance of this great 
movement has been the United States 
of America, and today the United 
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States still stands with the poorest 
postal service of any civilized country 
in the world, and within the last few 
weeks the Administration of the United 
States has shown its attitude toward 
the Postoffice, by cutting down the 
weight limit of its few foreign parcels 
post conventions from 5. kilos (11 
pounds) to 2 kilos (4 pounds 6 ounces), 
and has thus taken the United States 
out of the category of civilization and 
placed it on a par with Madagascar and 
Africa. 

And this Administration expects the 
endorsement of the American people 
next» | year: This Administration 
expects the American people to be 
content with seeing the United States 
Express Company placed above the 
United States Postoffice. 

Will its expectations be realized ? 
The people of the United States have 
great faith in President Roosevelt, but 
will they continue to believe in him if 
he truckles to President Platt of the 
United States Express Company ? 
Will they support an Administration 
whose First Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral declares to the American people 
that the only business of the Postoffice 
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is the transportation of correspond- 
ence? Will the publishers vote for 
an Administration that thus plainly 
declares itself opposed to the Publish- 
ers’ Post? 

A bill will be presented to the coming 
Congress that will test both Congress- 
men and the Administration. We 
believe that the American people 
demand the quick establishment of an 
extended parcels post. Its necessity 
is proved by the fact that itis in process 
of evolution on our free rural service. 
Today the carriers are handling barrefs 
of flour and sacks of grain on their 
vehicles. Manifestly the business that 
is thus done on our postal machinery 
outside the Postoffice at the irregular 
rates determined by the carriers’ wills, 
can be done with much better results 
at once to the postal revenues, to the 
earnings of the carriers, and to the pub- 
lic convenience, under the Postoffice 
and at low uniform postal rates. 

One of the issues of imperative 
importance to the American people 
today is the advancement or the degra- 
dation of the American Postoffice. In 
it is involved the issue, Despotism vs. 
‘Democracy. 


JOHN 
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Raeresk? in many ways has 

exerted a far-reaching influence 
in the world. Her commercial -domin- 
ation has been wonderful. The British 
navy has ever been a great source of 
national pride, and all countries are 
very respectful to the Union Jack. 
This sea-girt, chalk-cliffed country has 
subjugated diverse peoples in strange 
and remote lands. Material greatness 
has been hers-to repletion, but this 
alone is transitory. 

Power derived from death-dealing 
ships, large armies, and vast wealth, is 
as unstable as ‘‘stairs of sand.” Gold 
and genius are seldom found under the 
same roof. How military pomp and 
treasure-burdened vaults pale before 
the poems and marbles of the Greeks. 
Thought alone is great. 

Of this greatness I purpose to write, 
taking for the subject of my disserta- 
tion one of the bright particular stars 
in England’s enduring Pleiades, John 
Ruskin. His father was a man of 
large fortune, and gave his son every 
advantage that money will secure. He 
travelled widely and saw the art of all 
countries. 

At an early age he produced his 
‘Stones of Venice,” that contains some 
of the most sparkling and expressive 
writing in English literature. With a 
confidence born of the truth within 


him, he repudiated many of the 
accepted canons of art and exposed the 
falsity of much that the world calls 
excellent. Ruskin went back to Nature 
and insisted that .art must truly 
reflect her spirit. The overdrawn, the 
extravagant, the abnormal, unerringly 
stamps artistic production as false art. 

‘‘In architecture,” says Ruskin, ‘ if 
you want to tell good Gothic, see if it 
has the sort of roughness and large- 
ness and nonchalance mixed in places 
with the exquisite tenderness which 
seems always to be the sign manual of 
the broad vision and massy power of 
men who can see past the work they 
are doing, and betray here and there 
something like disdain for it.”’ 

The touchstone here gives us a valu- 
able clue in our search for true gran- 
deur to be seenin granite and marble. 
Has the builder with ease, and appar- 
ent carelessness expressed his ideal in 
stone? Does the structure appear to 
be something grown instead of some- 
thing made? Can you see in the out- 
lines of the work that the builder had 
within him an ideal higher than he 
could express? If these things are 
apparent to you, then you have beheld 
the work of a master. 

Speaking of the work of his youth, 
Ruskin says: ‘‘I spent the ten strong- 
est years of my life (from twenty to 
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thirty) in endeavoring to show thes 
excellence of the work of the man 
whom I believed, and rightly believed, 
to be the greatest painter of the schools 
of England since Reynolds. 

“JT had then perfect faith in the 
power of every great truth or beauty 
to prevail ultimately, and take its 
right place in usefulness and honor; 
and I strove to bring the painter's 
work into its due place, while the 
painter was still alive. But he knew, 
better than I, the uselessness of talk- 
ing about what people could not see for 
themselves. 

‘‘He always discouraged me scorn- 
fully, even when he thanked me; and 
he died before even the superficial 
effect of my work was visible. I went 
on, however, thinking I could at least 
be of use to the public, if not to him, 
in proving His power. 

‘“My books got talked about a little. 
The prices of modern pictures gener- 
ally rose; and I was beginning to take 
some pleasure in a sense of gradual 
victory, when, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, an opportunity of perfect trial 
undeceived me at once and forever. 

‘‘ The trustees of the National Gal- 
lery commissioned me to arrange the 
Turner drawings there, and permitted 
me to prepare three hundred examples 
of his studiess from Nature, for exhi- 
bition at Kensington. 

‘‘ At Kensington they were, and are, 
placed for exhibition; but they are not 
exhibited, for the room in which they 
hang is always empty. 

‘Well, this showed me at once that 
those ten years of my life had been, in 
their chief purpose, lost. 

‘‘For that, I did not so much care; 
I had at least learned my own business 
thoroughly, and should be able, as I 
fondly supposed, after such a lesson, 
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now to use my knowledge with better 
effect.” 

Ruskin brought the people of Eng- 
land a message of the highest value. 
He came with keen insight to lovingly 
introduce them to the heart of Nature 
to make them see her infinite variety 
and to keep close to her spirit. He 
was aflame with the desire to share 
with them the blessing that true art can 
give. His message fell on ears that 
were incapable of receiving it. He felt 
down in his own heart that England’s 
greatest genius was right when he said: 
‘‘There is no darkness but~ignorance.” 
Ruskin well knew that people praised 
him who agreed with them; he who 
rebuked them could never hope to be 
popular. In a lecture given at Dublin, 
in 1868, Ruskin uses these words: ‘‘I 
know well enough it is only because 
you think I can talk, and because you 
think I know my business, that you let 
me speak to you at all. If I were to tell 
you anything that seemed strange, you 
would not believe it; and yet it would 
only be in telling you strange things 
that I could be of use to you. I could 
be of great use to you—infinite use— 
with brief saying, if you would believe 
it; but you would not, just because the 
thing that would be of real use would 
displease you.” 

How true are these words. We all 
welcome the book or lecture that is 
going our way. Men who are wiser 
than their time, the seers, are never 
accepted by their fellows. 

Great as Ruskin was as an art critic, 
to me there is a greater side to him; 
his imposing grandeur is disclosed by 
his attitude toward the insatiate greed 
of the men of wealth. These words of 
his have the ring of the true reformer : 

‘‘We have much studied and much 
perfected of late the great civilized 
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invention of the division of labor, only 
we give it a false name. 

“It is not, truly speaking, the labor 
that is divided, but the men, divided 
into mere segments of men, broken 
into small fragments and crumbs of 
life; so that all the little piece of intel- 
ligence that is left in a man is not 
enough to make a pin or a nail, but 
exhausts itself in making the point of a 
pin or the head of anail. ~ 

‘“‘Now, it is a good and desirable 
thing truly to make many pins a day ; 
but if we could see with what crystal 
sand their points were polished—sand 
of human souls—we should think there 
might be some loss init also. .... 

‘Tt is not that men are pained by 
the scorn of the upper classes, but they 
cannot endure their own, for they feel 
that the kind of labor to which they are 
condemned is verily a degrading one, 
and makes them less than men.”’ 

Any man who has not lost all love 
for his kind, and in whose breast there 
smoulders even an ember of justice will 
thrill at these words. 

In Ruskin’s heart love held full 
sway; its every throb was one of kind- 
ness and consideration for all mankind. 
He respected all life; the animals, 
birds, insects, the trees and flowers he 
regarded with affection. Would to 
heaven there were more of his kin! 

Ruskin’s life purpose was to better 
the world, to be a disseminator of truth, 
a blessed bringer of light. He sought 
to make this world, this beautiful earth, 
with its wonders on every hand teeming 
with plenty for all, a place of co-oper- 
ation and harmony instead of a perpetual 
battlefield where brother contends with 
brother, in a cruel, senseless strife. 
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John Ruskin expended his wealth in 
providing better homes for men and 
womenand caring for the tender little 
ones, those poor neglected children, 
the flotsam and jetsam who are adrift 
on the mad wild sea of chance. 

Ruskin, if we will but heed his words, 
will call forth the best and highest in 
our natures. He will give us a clearer 
vision, a higher purpose, and enable us 
to getmuch more from life for having 
known him. With absolute truth it 
can be said of him: ‘* The world is 
better for his having lived.” 

Never in the world’s history have a 
people followed their wisest men. The 
despicable wars which have lately dis- 
graced both England and America have 
been the result of mercenary, inferior 
leadership. The honor of both coun- 
tries has been sullied and their freedom 
seriously impaired. It would be well 
for the statesmen in both countries to 
consider these words of. Ruskin’s: 
‘‘Take up your maps when you go 
home this evening—put the cluster of 
British Isles beside the mass of South 
Africa; and then consider whether any 
race of men need care how much ground 
they stand upon. 

‘‘ The strength is in the men, and in 
their unity and virtue, not in. their 
standing room: a little group of wise 
hearts is better than a wilderness full 
of fools; and only that nation gains 
true territory, which gains itself.’’ 

And now for the brief practical out: 
come of all this. Remember, no gov- 
ernment is ultimately strong, but in 
proportion to its kindness and justice; 
and that a nation does not strengthen 
by merely multiplying and diffusing 
itself. 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE GREAT BEAR 
W. E. P. FRENCH, Capt. U.S.A. 


(Things seen and heard in a vision, during the coal-strike of 1902.) 


‘Wot ye the price of good pil-coal that I must pay?’--Tomlinson : Kipling. 


Last night a Spirit stood by my bed, and, taking me by the hand, 

Said, ‘‘Come: I’ve somewhat to show you in the realm beyond no-man’s-land— 

A pitiful sight, a cruel sight, a sight that will chill your soul, 

A kingdom vast swept by icy blast, a kingdom out of coal.” 

I rose, and we swept through trackless space, to the very end of things ; 

I saw men cutting ice on Mars, and an angel with frozen wings. 

I asked my guide who the angel was, and the cause of a plight so rare. 

He replied, *‘Poor fool! She is Charity. She tried to perch on the Bear.”’ 

‘‘What bear?’’ said I. The Spirit groaned, ‘‘Oh, man! was there ever but one 

‘‘ With a heart as cold as the church-yard mould? No, never under the sun.” 

The constellation of the Bear was right in our path, as he spoke ; 

And, fancying there was the frigid bear, my interest quickly awoke. 

I s:anned him close and I scanned him hard, and I saw that his hide was thick, 

And that cold that would freeze a human heart, was to him but a faint pin-prick 

There were piles of coal between his paws, and his eyes were hard with hate. 

I heard him growl, as we hurried by, ‘‘There is nothing to arbitrate ! 

‘‘T am one of a band of Christian men to whom the Lord of Might 

‘‘Has confided a nation’s fuel supply and most other things in sight, 

‘‘Including the fate of our fellow-men—the half-starved hind who delves. 

‘‘We'’ve got the ‘dough,’ and ‘The Man with the Hoe,’ we'll boss to suit 
ourselves. : 

‘“We’re the best that is, and we'll run this biz (we’ll bet even coal on that !) 

‘Vile scoffer, the Head of the Universe Trust must know what he is at.” 

I noted some other things under his paws—closed hospitals and schools, 

A mild-eyed, long-eared public (many millions, but ‘‘ mostly fools”’). 

And the want-pinched face of a man with a pick losing a waiting race ;— 

But I knew, of course, that all these things had ‘‘ nothing to do with the case.” 

Fast, fast we fell to the gates of hell, and ever it colder grew. 

A three-headed dog lay stark in the snow, and a blizzard fiercely blew. 

I peered through the bars (they were white with frost), and icicles hung within 

The shadowy depths of each empty vault, each cavernous, cold coal-bin. 

The souls of the damned were skating for warmth on the frozen brimstone lake, 

And ‘‘ the worm that dieth not” acted like a hose with the stomach-ache. 

A gentleman with a cloven foot, small horns and a long barbed tail, 

Disconsolate, sat on a block of ice, and his breath was a frosty veil. 

But the air was blue with most awful swears, as he nursed his frosted nose, 

And he shivered and shook as he turned to look at his chilly tail and toes. 

He nibbled a bit at a sou! frappé, a soul au naturel, 

Chen scratched a chilblain with pensive claw and muttered, “ Well, this is hell!” 

‘*T hate cold fish, and I loathe raw soul,—they are not dainty fare,— 

‘““But some day” (here he licked his chops) ‘I’ll have a red-hot roast Bear.” 
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He cocked an evil eye at the stars and rumbled and grumbled, ‘‘ Where 
‘‘Can I get my winter’s anthracite? ’’ Then he shook his fist at the Bear. 

‘* You'll not give even the devil his due, but some day, I'll go bail, 

‘‘T’ll have you, you carboniferous fraud, and I'll have you by the tail. 
‘‘Come when you can, good Christian man: there'll be * nothing to arbitrate’ 
‘‘? Twixt me and you as to wages due—and my hours are three times eight. 

‘¢ That each good turn deserves return is a proverb I’]l prove is true ; 

‘* Dear, godly friend, when you reach your end, I will make it warm for you.” 
He picked an icicle out of his beard, and said, with a bitter sneer, 

‘« The last time I visited Uncle Sam I bought me a mug of beer, 

‘« And over the bar there hung a sign—the words I recall full well— 

‘““« To trust is well, but to bust is hell; so, no trust, no bust, no hell.’ 

‘* Those fools have trusted the G.O.P. and they’ve gotten Trust for trust: 

‘* They can’t seem to see that protection pie is cooked for the ‘upper crust.’ 

‘« There are three kinds of fools: the plain ass-fool, the positive degree ; 

‘« The comparative fool, the bigger fool, the fool of the ‘big, big D’ ; 

‘* But the top-notch fool, the superlative fool, the biggest fool I see, 

‘*Ts the fool that works for his daily bread—and votes for the G. O. P. 

‘* The Elephant stuffs class-privilege hay, he gobbles it night and day ; 

‘But the Donk-Ass lives on thistles and hope—and don’t do a thing but bray.” 
Here the devil let off a frightful sneeze, and I awoke with a yeil, 

For I’d kicked all the covers off the bed, and I was as cold as—well, 

I was very cold, let it go at that: It is sinful to weep and wail ; 

Besides I have consolation sweet in my too-“‘full dinner pail,”’ 

Which is full of guff and hot air and stuff that nicely feeds my mind— 

My stomach I fill with high-tariff swill whenever I’m so inclined. 

So, God bless the Grand Old Party, and have mercy on my fool soul :— 

I’ve mortgaged that soul for a ‘‘pound of flesh” and a pint of peanut coal. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST BUREAU 


LONDON, JULY 24, 1903. 

The International Socialist Bureau 
which meets semi-annually in Brussels 
is as yet more of a promise than a 
present power. It has been in existence 
now some three years. It is composed 
of two delegates from each nation sent 
by the respective Socialist Parties. In 
the absence of the regular delegates 
from the United States, George D. 
Herron and Walter Thomas Mills, I 
had the honor of being the official 
representative of the Socialist Party of 
America, having been appointed by the 
National Executive Committee, at its 
meeting held on the 5th of last July. 

The meeting was held on July 20th 
in one of the committee rooms of the 
Maison du Peuple, the great building 
especially constructed for and owned 
by the Socialist Party of Brussels. The 
following is a list of delegates present 
at the meeting: V. Serwy, the secretary 
of the Bureau; Anseele and Vander- 
velde, of Belgium; Vaillant, France; 
Fischer and Pfankuch, of Germany; 
Van Kol and Troelstra, of -Holland; 
Knudsen, of Denmark; Hyndman and 
Hunter Watts, of England; Wulski and 
Cesarine Wejnarowska, of Poland; 
Guizbourg, of Russia; Patronie, of 
the Argentine Republic, and Gaylord 
Wilshire, of the United States. 

The Socialist Parties of Austria and 
Italy sent excuses for not being repre- 
sented. 


The morning session was occupied 
with routine business and the reports of 
National Secretaries. It was voted that 
the following subjects should be taken 
up for discussion at the International 
Congress of Socialists to be held at 
Amsterdam in 1904: General Strikes; 
General Rules of Political Socialism; 
Trades Unionism and Politics; Col- 
onial Politics; International Arbitra- 
tion; The Relation of the Trust Ques- 
tion to the Unemployed Problem; 
Emigration. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of the protection of 


foreign labor, the question arising 
from the continual interchange of 
foreign labor between France and 


Belgium, the workers being now en- 
gaged in one country and again in the 
other. Wages being so much lower in 
Belgium, when workers from that 
country go to France they come into 
disastrous competition with French 
workers. In Germany and Austria 
the influx of Italian labor has also 
worked serious reduction in the wages 
of the workers of those two countries. 
Watts, of England, declared that it was 
difficult for the International Bureau to 
determine a question of this nature 
which concerned but two or three 
special countries. Vandervelde, of 
Belgium, believed that the question 
should be held for discussion by the 
Amsterdam Congress in 1904, when the 
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matter could be treated in its entirety, 
but in the meantime that the Inter- 
national Bureau should recognize the 
situation officially and take such imme- 
diate steps as were deemed best. 

It was finally voted that the question 
raised by the Belgium delegation 
should be referred to the Amsterdam 
Congress, inasmuch as that Congress 
was to deal specifically with the matters 
of emigration and immigration, and 
this question would fall directly under 
these heads. 

Furthermore, the delegates placed 
themselves on record as being opposed 
to restrictive legislation against the 
employment of foreign labor, and that 
delegates from the countries imme- 
diately interested in the matter, viz., 
the French, Italian and Belgian, should 
settle among themselves and put it in 
shape to submit to the Amsterdam 
Congress. 

A letter was read from the Socialists 
in Bulgaria protesting against the recent 
outrages and acts of vandalism com- 
mitted by the Turks in Macedonia. In 
view of the fact that the letter had no 
documents attached specifying the 
nature of the outrages, and that many 
of the delegates regretfully confessed 
ignorance of the exact situation in Bul- 
garia, the matter was laid upon the table. 

The next meeting of the Bureau will 
take place in Amsterdam on the first 
Sunday in February, 1904. 

The picture annexed is not of the 
delegates at this meeting—none was 
taken—but of the meeting of last year ; 
but this will answer almost as well, 
there being but few changes in the 
personnel. Singer and Bebel were ex- 
pécted from Germany, but they were 


so worn out by their labors in the 


recent elections that they were unable 
to come, and sent substitutes. 
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Professor Enrico Ferri also disap- 
pointed us, Italy being unrepresented. 
However, his request that the Bureau 
endorse the proposed hostile demon- 
stration to be made by the Italian 
Socialist Party on the occasion of the 
expected visit of the Tsar of Russia to 
the King of Italy kept the Italians wellin 
the mind of the Bureau, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any Italian delegate. 

The Congress decided to endorse the 
Italians upon the general ground that 
Socialists are always and at all times 
and places bound to dissent from 
Tsarism, and especially inasmuch as 
the Russians themselves have no oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves on the 
subject, being denied the ballot, and a 
hostile street demonstration resulting 
inevitably in capital punishment to the 
participants. The hostility the Italians 
will show the Tsar is simply an ex- 
pression to him of sentiments the 
Russian people themselves would like 
to express, but do not dare. 

A discussion somewhat similar to 
this came up outside the Bureau a few 
months previous upon the occasion of 
the visit of the King of Italy to the 
President of France. Some of the 
French Socialists proposed a hostile 
demonstration, but the Italians very 
wisely requested them to abandon the 
project. The Italians argued in the first 
place that Italy was to all intents 
and purposes as free and democratic 
a country under its constitutional 
monarch as was France under her 
capitalist President; that they, the 
Italians, had plenty of rights and op- 
portunities for hostile demonstration 
against their king, by their ballots and 
otherwise, and that they therefore did 
not require the help of the French to 
voice their views; and, finally, that the 
thing that Socialists were fighting was 
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capitalism, the competitive system, and 
that so long as they (the Italians) had 
the ballot on equal terms with the 
French, it was their own fault if they 
continued under capitalism, and that 
the mere fact of their having a king 
instead of a president was of practically 
no economic importance. The ardor 
of the French Socialists subsided at 
this reply, and they decided to allow the 
Italian king to visit France in peace. 

Of course, none of this argument 
applies to the Tsar for he is not a 
constitutional monarch, andthe 
Russians have no chance to freely 
express themselves from year to year 
at the ballot box as to whether they 
prefer autocracy or democracy. 

We Americans have a chance annu- 
ally to say whether we prefer being 
under a plutocratic government or not 
—whether we prefer owning our own 
country, or having it owned by 
Morgan, Rockefeller & Co., and we 
vote for King Morgan just as regularly 
as the Italian and German people vote 
for their King Victor Emanuels and 
their Emperor Williams. 
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The afternoon session of the Bureau 
was taken up with rather a futile 
discussion of the immigration problem. 
Nearly every country in Western 
Europe is bothered with the question 
of how to protect its labor from the 
competition of the foreign immigrant. 
There is, of course, no method; no 
more chance of protection than there is 
of preventing a smallpox patient having 
an eruption. Immigration is part of the 
disease of capitalism. 

On my motion the Bureau resolved 
to have the relation of the unemployed 
question tothe Trust question discussed 
fully at the next International Congress 
of Socialists to be held next year in 
Amsterdam. 

Dr. John R. Haynes, of California, 
and Hon. George Fred. Williams of 
Massachusetts accompanied Hyndman. 
Watts and myself over and back from 
London to Brussels. Mr. Williams is 
not a Socialist, but he is a wise enough 
practical politician to realize the im- 
portance of being fully informed as to 
the Socialist movement. 

GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 


Letter to Postmaster-General Payne; The 


Proffer of a Hired Girl 


WAYNESBURG, PA., August 30, 1903. 

Mr. HEnrRY C. PAYNE, 
Postmaster-General, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear General,—Thinking that 
you have not heard from me for some 
time, I take my pen in hand and write 
you these few lines to let you know 
that we are well and enjoying life here, 
except that the bay colt has the blind 
staggers, and { hope that you are kindly 
enjoying the same great blessing. 


Are you house-cleaning, General? 
I thought that you might be glad to 
have our hired girl for awhile as she 
is good at house-cleaning, and Mr. 
Madden could easily work her in under 
the civil service regulations. 

She is not to say swift, but she can 
poke’ around for two days and leave 
more rubbish hid under the cellar stairs 
than a stranger would imagine about 
the place. She would be a perfect gem 
for the Post Office Department. 
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She can look around more and see 
less for her size and complexion than 
any two clerks outside of the govern- 
ment service. She would be a peach, 
General, for the free delivery system. 

I am told by a gentleman who was 
never known to tell a lie that her 
earliest words were: ‘‘Not guilty,’’ and 
that the first complete sentence that 
she ever framed was: ‘I know abso- 
lutely nothing at all about it.” She 
was just naturally born to be in the 
letter box and postal bag department. 
You would find her a treasure. 

When it comes to white-washing, our 
hired girl is a jewel of the first water, 
and she can give the Philippine com- 
mission points. Why, General, she 
one time white-washed the back fence 
and made it so'white and shiny that the 
roof of the cow shed curled up all 
around the edges thinking it was the 
light of the moon. 

Another thing in her favor is that 
she wouldn’t recognize a civil service 
regulation if it were to come at her fu.. 
tilt with a badge on as wide as the 
Monroe Doctrine and as long as the 
Republican National Committee’s elec- 
tion debts. She’s a beaut. 

And then she can draw like Sam 
Hill, and you know, General, that Sam 
Hill was no slouch of a drawer. She 
can draw on her imagination till it 
cracks, and she can draw a salary with 
her eyes shut just as well as any that 
are in the service now to pay Mr. 
Perry Heath’s election pledges. 

Besides all this she has a mortal 
hatred for peddlers and advertising 
agents and if she found any publisher 
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in her bailiwick guilty of advertising 
his own ideas, or indeed any ideas of 
any kind, she would rout the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General out of 
bed in a minute and have him convict 
the criminal of /ese majeste or else drive 
him into Canada where they don’t seem 
to be so much opposed to ideas, as 
some folks are. 

She believes in decreasing the size of 
postal packets of ali kinds and in 
increasing the fees. She believes in 
raising the rent of Postoffice boxes and 
in paying a little more to the poor 
railroad companies. She believes in 
shutting out as many newspapers and 
magazines from the mails as possible 
and devoting the difference in cost to 
franking home the speeches and free 
seeds of the members of Congress. 
She also believes in hiring as many 
persons as one can to do the same 
thing so that it shall be done well. 

From this description she is, as you 
can see, a very daughter of the great 
American Postal System. 

We shall be very glad to let her go 
to visit you during the busy season and 
you will find her a great comfort during 
the next campaign. 

When she reaches Washington she 
will be wearing a blue gingham apron 
and a_ speckled calico sun-bonnet. 
Make her feel at home and treat her as 
one of the family and you will never 
regret it. 

Trusting that Mr. Madden and Mr. 
Perry Heath are well, and busy as 
usual, I remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN A. SIMPON. 


ONE of the most important moves 

that have been made in recent 
years in the direction of Socialism is 
the organization of the capitalist forces 
of this country into Employers’ Asso- 
ciations, for the avowed purpose of 
fighting the labor unions. 

Started only last April by the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at the initiative 
of Mr. D. M. Parry, of Indianapolis, 
the movement has spread with marvel- 
ous rapidity from State to State. The 
Business Men of Vermont and the 
Employers of Chicago and of New 
York were among the first to organize. 
Other cities promptly followed; and on 
a larger scale, the leading railroads of 
the country and the mine owners of 
Nevada, Colorado and Southern Cali- 
fornia organized for a similar purpose. 
And now we are to have all these dif- 
ferent groups, together with many 
others, combined in a grand national 
organization, which is to include, as 
the report in the N. Y. Commercial 
says, ‘‘ All the great manufacturers of 
the country, the railroads, great retail 
interests, and the majority of banking 
institutions. Nearly all the existing 
organizations, local in scope but with 
the same object in view, will be 
affiliated with the national body.”’ 

The varied and often antagonistic 
interests of the individual capitalists, 
who in the natural course of business 
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must often secure their own salvation 
by cutting their competitors’ throats, 
are cheerfully forgotten, and all unite 
in a fraternal band to present an 
unbroken front to their common enemy 
—organized labor. 

They are clear and decided as to 
what they want and how they will pro- 
ceed to get it. The proposition is a 
simple one. The labor unions are a 
menace, and they must be crushed. 
The labor unions are possessed of cer- 
tain effective weapons; the capital 
unions will turn these weapons against 
them. United action, the sympathetic 
lockout, the boycott, legislative action, 
will all be used by the capital unions. 
‘‘There is to be no single-handed war- 
fare against labor unions,’ says a mem- 
ber of the railroad association, ‘‘ but a 
concentrated effort. It will be a war in 
which the employers will stand united.” 
A representative of the Manufacturers’ 
Association says: ‘‘Every time a 
sympathetic strike is used as a weapon 
against employers, the employers will 
strike back with a sympathetic lockout. 
Arbitration is a farce. It simply means 
splitting the difference.’’ Clearly the 
submission must be absolute. 

At Schenectady recently the boy- 
cott was called into play, the lum- 
ber dealers refusing to sell lumber 
to any contracting builder or owner 


who was’ paying the advance 
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demanded by 
ters. 

In the platform of each separate 
association as it was formed, planks 
were introduced outlining this course 
of action. The Chicago and Omaha 
organizations declared that they would 
have ‘‘Freedom of Contract,’’ and 
‘No sympathetic strikes.” The Ver- 
mont business men declared that they 
would ‘‘endeavor to make it possible 
for any person to obtain employment 
without being obliged to join a labor 
organization, and to encourage all such 
persons in their efforts to resist the 
compulsory methods of organized 
labor; and to protect its members... 
against legislative and other political 
encroachment.” 

Joseph S. Mundy, of Newark, N.J., 
refused to unionize his shop, and told 
his workmen: ‘‘If any of you strike 
because of my position on this point, I 
will never take one of you back ;’”’ and 
the New York Commercial, the avowed 
champion of the ‘‘ capital union” 
movement, wants to have a monument 
erected to him as a hero whose courage 
and self-sacrifice are a service to every 
employer of labor in the United States. 

And, finally, the platform of the 
National Association of Employers 
calls for: 

Freedom of Contract. (No discrimi- 
nation against non-union labor.) 

No sympathetic strikes to be tolerated. 

Enforcement of law. 

This course, the capitalists claim, is 
necessary because organized labor has 
at last become so powerful and so 
aggressive that the methods heretofore 
used in treating with them no longer 
avail. Mr. Parry says it is necessary 
for ‘‘ the united employers of the coun- 
try to show organized labor that they 
have in reserve an effective fighting 


the striking carpen- 
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machine of their own.’’ One of his 
confreres said: ‘‘ Manufacturers are 
finding out that they cannot fight these 
battles separately. A single firm or 
individual against a crowd of working- 
men has little or no chance. A com- 
bination against a combination will 
succeed.” 

But, in addition to this, there were 
several new features in the situation. 
Labor’s protest had taken on new forms. 
The great coal strike of last year had 
introduced into industrial warfare an 
unwelcome factor—the interference of 
the Chief Executive of the nation; and 
moreover, the inconvenience to which 
the general public had been put had 
developed an alarming sentiment in 
favor of public ownership of the coal 
mines. 

Organized labor had also come dan- 
gerously near getting its eight-hour and 
anti-injunction bills through Congress 
last year and are going to try it again 
this year; and they may even get legal 
decisions in their favor. Poor Mr. 
Parry fears this. He says: ‘‘ There is 
no safe dependence to be placed in the 
action of the legislators whose political 
life is dependent to some degree on the 
labor vote. Even the constitution of 
the country does not appear to be a 
sufficient bulwark for our (the capital- 
ist) liberties, and while the majority of 
the judiciary is in the main standing 
firm, yet our judges are being subjected 
to such attacks that even they may 
yield!” The pity of it! Pretty hard 
lines, isn’t it, when even the judges 
cannot be absolutely depended upon to 
uphold the capitalists as against the 
workingmen ? 

The Socialist growth also worries 
Mr. Parry. He says that the labor 
unions and the Socialists are after 
practically the same thing, the trades 
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unions working on the industrial field 
and the Socialist political party on the 
political field. And the Socialists made 
great gains in this country last year and 
elected numerous of their representa- 
tives to office. And there rises the 
terrifying spectre of what the Socialists 
in Germany have done this year. 

New occasions teach new duties, and 
the capitalists have risen promptly to 
the new occasion. And we have the 
capitalist class of the country organized 
and drawn up in line to oppose the 
demands of the working class, whether 
they be made on the industrial field or 
the political—by means of strikes or 
by means of legislation. 

And the two parties fight it out on 
the industrial field, capital union against 
labor union; boycott against strike; 
sympathetic lockout against sympa- 
thetic strike, and the whole industrial 
world is thrown into chaos. 

The capitalists have always preferred 
to fight it out in this way. They want 
no eight-hour or anti-injunction laws to 
limit them. They want complete liberty 
in regard to the wage contract. There 
are statutes till your eyes ache, regulat- 
ing with the utmost care the relations 
among proprietors, the redistribution 
of wealth, and the rights of private 
property, but not a line regulating the 
wage contract. When labor was in the 
slavery form, the laws were utterly 
silent regarding any rights of labor. 
The slave had no rights which his 
owner was bound by law to respect. 
At the outset of the capitalist system, 
the statute books were equally innocent 
of laws in regard to labor. The terms 
of the wage contract were left entirely 
to the discretion of the capitalist. 
There was no restriction in the matter 
of hours of labor or rate of wages or 
the time or manner of payment thereof. 
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In a state of society wherein one set of 
men has possession of the means of 
life, the owning set is enabled to exploit 
for its own benefit the first law of 
Nature; for very self-preservation the 
other set of men will accept any terms 
or conditions the owning set may 
choose to offer, so long as it keeps 
them alive. That is why they prefer 
what they call ‘‘ Freedom of Contract,” 
and make the phrase their shibboleth ; 
and why it is one of the planks of the 
platform of the National Employers’ 
Association. 

But the other set of men, the class 
that works but doesn’t own, wants to 
have wages and hours and conditions 
under which it labors, regulated by 
law. By slow and painful degrees, 
and by efforts and sacrifices almost 
superhuman, it has, through its unions, 
been seeking to effect legislation along 
these lines, and to bring its rights 
within the recognition of the law. The 
labor unions have secured legislation 
against the employment of young chil- 
dren in the factories; and compelling 
the introduction of sanitary conditions 
into the shops and factories, and the 
establishment of precautions against 
accident to them while they worked. 
Every move of this kind has been 
opposed by the owning class. They 
want freedom of contract, and they are 
now organized and ready to oppose the 
passage of the eight-hour law and the 
anti-injunction act, and any legislative 
interference whatever. 

They have said: ‘‘ A single firm or 
individual against a crowd of working- 
men has no chance.” No chance of 
what? Of successfully resisting the 
demands of the workingmen for a fairer 
share of the products of their labor. 
Until recently they have said: ‘‘We 
do not recognize the union. Come to 
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me individually and I will treat with 
you.’ From bitter experience the 
workingmen had long ago learned the 
futility of treating with them individu- 
ally for better conditions. Long ago 
in self-defence they had been forced to 
band together in order that they might 
pit the strength of a thousand men 
against the one man who was strong as 
a thousand men because he owned the 
factory and the machinery and the 
materials with which they must work if 
they worked at all. They had found it 
necessary to organize all the men in a 
trade and all the men in associated 
trades, and to go through all the misery 
of a strike in order to gain any little 
point ; and often they had to ask all the 
men in the associated trades to strike 
with them and to go through the same 
hardship and loss that the point might 
be gained; and also to see that no other 
men who were not of their band should 
step in and do the work, and frustrate 
the aim of all the rest. And the own- 
ing set, finding that these methods are 
hard to resist, have combined their 
individual strength, backed by their 
enormous capital, to defeat and utterly 
rout the organized workingmen. The 
British Empire against the Boers ! 

To the rest of us who, as society is 
now organized, have to depend on the 
harmonious co-operation of these two 
forces for our shelter, clothing, food, 
fuel, transportation, and general com- 
fort, the prospect is appalling. What is 
to be done? 

Why, if these people cannot carry on 
the industry of the country we will have 
to do it ourselves, as a nation. We 
-will have to organize still another union 
—one which shall take in all the labor 
unions and all the capital urions and all 
the people who are not in either, and 
form one big corporation with power 
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(and determination) to take over the 
whole industrial mechanism of the 
country and operate it for the benefit of 
all the people, including the capitalists 
and trades unionists. This will relieve 
the capitalists of the brain-and-nerve- 
racking strain and worry of the work 
they are now trying to do, and which 
is really beyond their strength; and 
give them positions where they can be 
of much more use to the world and 
comfort to themselves. It will give 
the trades unionists more than they have 
ever dreamed of asking in the way of 
shorter hours and more pay, which, 
being interpreted, means leisure and 
comfort. And it wili give to the United 
States a system of industry that will be 
a system, that will ascertain just what 
the full demand of the people is in every 
line of industry, and will plan produc- 
tion so as to meet the demand and have 
no unnecessary over-production. The 
Trusts are simplifying the task for us. 
They are systematizing each industry, 
one after another, so that each may be 
carried on from one central office, by 
one general manager with the necessary 
assistants. And the manager, repre- 
senting the people, could run an indus- 
try quite as well for the people as he 
can for the stockholders of a Trust. 

The struggle on the economic field 
will be of short duration. The odds 
against the workingmen are too enor- 
mous to permit of a long-drawn-out 
campaign. The workingmen will 
quickly abandon the field where 
strength is measured by dollars, and 
betake themselves to the ballot-box 
where every man counts for one, and 
no more. 

It is a large question—there is no 
use in disguising the fact. The work- 
ingmen are demanding certain con- 
ditions, which in the very nature of 
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the capitalist system the employers 
cannot grant them. The reason-for- 
being of the capitalist system is the 
profit the capitalists make ; and if they 
have to pay the workmen so much 
that they cannot make the desired or 
necessary amount of profit, they won’t 
carry it on, that’s all. So that this 
contest involves the very existence of 
the capitalist system itself. Looking 
below the surface, it is not a question 
of whether the workingmen shall 
receive a few cents more a day or work 
a few minutes less; it is a question of 
whether a few thousand capitalists 
shall keep possession of the nation’s 
machinery of wealth-production, or 
whether the nation shall itself take 
possession of it, and hold and operate 
it for the benefit of every man, woman 
and child within its borders. 

But to see this contest in its true 
perspective we must look at it in the 
broad light of the age-long struggle of 
the human race for freedom, the long, 
slow, upward climb toward the ideal of 
a world of free and happy men and 
women living harmoniously in a per- 
fected social organization. Look back 
and in the dim distance see the fettered 
captives of Babylon and of Egypt, of 
fair Greece and regal Rome, building 
cities and pyramids and_ beautiful 
temples of the gods for their masters, 
and themselves dying in hundreds 
under the burden and the lash; look at 
the chattel-slaves of our own America 
in later days; and mark the price the 
human race has paid in blood and tears 
that slavery might be banished from 
the earth. 

Look back and in the middle distance 
see the serfs of Europe, no longer 


ve 
bought and sold, but: bound to the 
land they lived to till for their 
feudal masters, branded and maimed 
if they rebelled; and mark again, 
in France, the land where Feudal- 
ism reached its height, the price, 
the awful price in blood and terror, 
at which the freedom of the serf 
was bought. 

Then look again and see before your 
very eyes, in grim distinctness, our 
own day’s incarnation of the same 
ancient struggle. No longer fettered 
slaves nor land-bound serfs, the men 
who build the cities, feed and clothe 
the people and fight the battles, are 
standing up as men in behalf of their 
righteous share in all the benefits of the 
civilization which the labor of all has 
created. And opposing them stand 
those who have the power of life and 
death over them in that they hold the 
means of life. Nor is it only in this 
country the struggle wages. The work- 
ingmen of the world, moved by the 
spirit of the irresistible Goddess for 
whose high sake the human race yields 
up the price, are reaching out blood- 
brother hands across national boundary- 
lines and seas, vowing with sacred oath 
to burst this age’s slave-chains and set 
its captives free. And America is the 
land where Capitalism has reached its 
height! Will the Pharaohs and the 
feudal barons of today harden their 
hearts? Will the same price have to 
be paid? God forbid. That it may 
be averted, let each one who sees the 
awful possibility work on unceasiagly, 
with heart and hand and brain, to 
enlighten and prepare the people for 
the crisis. This is the responsibility 
of those who know. 
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WO remarkable books recently 

published are Ghent’s ‘‘ Our Bene- 
volent Feudalism,’ and Brooks’ ‘‘ The 
Social Unrest.” These two books 
should be read together if the reader 
would extract the full value from either. 
The reader who may be interested in 
social questions will take huge delight 
in them, not alone because they are 
filled with the: very latest and most 
significant industrial and political facts, 
but because the opposite sides of the 
great labor problem are expounded by 
two men, each devoting himself with 
apprehension to the side he hopes will 
be beaten. 

It would appear that they have set 
themselves the task of collating, as a 
warning, the phenomena of two counter 
social forces. Mr. Ghent, who is sympa- 
thetic with the Socialist movement, fol- 
lows with cynic fear every aggressive act 
of the capitalist class. Mr. Brooks, who 
yearns for the perpetuation of the capi- 
talist system as long as possible, follows 
with grave dismay each aggressive act 
of the labor and Socialist organizations. 
Mr. Ghent traces the emasculation of 
labor by capital, and Mr. Brooks traces 
the emasculation of independent com- 
peting capital by labor. In short, each 
marshals the facts of a side in the two 
sides which go to make a struggle so 
great that even the French Revolution 
is insignificant beside it; for this later 
struggle, for the first time in the history 
of struggles, is not confined to any 
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particular portion of the globe, but 
involves the whole of it. 

Starting on the assumption that 
society is at present in a state of flux, 
Mr. Ghent sees it rapidly crystallizing 
into a status, which can best be described 
as something in the nature of a benevo- 
lent feudalism. He laughs to scorn 
any immediate realization of the Marx- 
ian dream, while Tolstoyan utopian and 
Kropotkinian communistic unions of 
shop and farm are too wild to merit 


consideration. The coming status 
which Mr. Ghent depicts, is a class 
domination by the capitalists. Labor 


will take its definite place as a dependent 
class, living in a condition of machine 
servitude fairly analogous to the land 
servitude of the middle ages. That is 
to say, labor will be bound to the 
machine, though less harshly, in fash- 
ion somewhat similar to that in which 
the earlier serf was bound to the soil. 
Ashe says: ‘‘ Bondage to the land was 
the basis of villeinage inthe old regime ; 
bondage to the job will be the basis of 
villeinage in the new.” 

At the top of the new society will 
tower the magnate, the new feudal 
baron; at the bottom will be found the 
wastrels and inefficients. The new 
society he grades as follows: 

I. The barons, graded on the basis 
of possessions. 

II. The court agents and retainers. 
(This class will include the editors 
of ‘‘respectable” and ‘‘ safe” news- 


papers, the pastors of ‘‘conserva- 
tive’ and ‘wealthy ”’ churches, 
the professors and teachers in 
endowed colleges and schools, 
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lawyers generally, and most judges 
and politicians.) 

III. The workers in pure and applied 
science, artists and physicians. 

IV. The entrepreneurs, the managers 
of the great industries, transformed into 
a salaried class. 

V. The foremen and superintend- 
ents. This class has heretofore been 
recruited largely from the skilled labor- 
ers, but with the growth of technical 
education in schools and colleges, and 
the development of fixed caste, it is 
likely to become entirely differentiated. 

VI. The villeins of the cities and 
towns, more or less reguiarly employed, 
who do skilled work and are partially 
protected by organization. 

VII. The villeins of the cities and 
towns who do unskilled work and are 
unprotected by organization. They 
will comprise the laborers, domestics 
and clerks. 

VIII. The villeins of the manorial 
estates, of the great farms, the mines, 
and the forests. 

IX. The small-unit farmers (land 
owning), the petty tradesmen, and 
manufacturers. 

X. The subtenants of the manorial 
estates and great farms (corresponding 
to the class of ‘‘ free tenants” inthe old 
Feudalism). 

XI. The cotters. 

XII. The tramps, the occasionally 
employed, the unemployed—the wast- 
rels of city and country. 

‘“The new Feudalism, like most 
autocracies, will foster not only the 
arts, but also certain kinds of learning 
—particularly the kinds which are 
unlikely to disturb the minds of the 
multitude. A future Marsh or Cope or 
Le Conte will be liberally patronized 
and left free to discover what he will; 
and so, too, an Edison or a Marconi. 
Only they must not meddle with any- 
thing relating to social science.’ 

It must be confessed that Mr. Ghent’s 
arguments are cunningly contrived and 
arrayed. They must be read to be 
appreciated. As an example of his 
style, which at the same time general- 
izes a portion of his argument, the 
following may well be given: 
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‘‘The new Feudalism will be but an 
orderly outgrowth of present tendencies 
and conditions. All societies evolve 
naturally out of their predecessors. In 
sociology, as in biology, there is no 
cell without a parent cell. The society 
of each generation develops a multitude 
of spontaneous and acquired variations, 
and out of these, by a blending process 
of natural and conscious selection, the 
succeeding society is evolved. The 
new order will differ in no important 
respects from the present, except in the 
completer development of its more 
salient features. The visitor. from 
another planet who had known the old 
and should see-the new would note but 
few changes. Alter et Jdem—another, 
yet the same—he would say From 
magnate to baron, from workman to 
villein, from publicist to court agent 
and retainer, will be changes of state 
and function so slight as to elude all 
but the keenest eyes.” 

And in conclusion, to show how 
benevolent and beautiful this new 
feudalism of ours will be, Mr. Ghent 
says: ‘‘Peace and stability it will 
maintain at all hazards; and the mass, 
remembering the chaos, the turmoil, 
the insecurity of the past, will bless its 
reign. Efficiency—the faculty of 
getting things—is at last rewarded as it 
should be, for the efficient have 
inherited the earth and its fulness. The 
lowly, ‘whose happiness is greater and 
whose welfare is more thoroughly con- 
served when governed than when gov- 
erning,’ as a twentieth- century philoso- 
pher said of them, are settled and happy 
in the state which reason and experi- 
ence teach is their God-appointed lot. 
They are comfortable, too; and if the 
patriarchial ideal of a vine and fig tree 
for each is not yet attained, at least 
each has his rented patch in the country 
or his rented cell in a city building. 
Bread and the circus are freely given 
to the deserving, and as for the 
undeserving, they are merely reap- 
ing the rewards of their contumacy 
and pride. Order reigns, each has 
his justly appointed share, and the 
state rests in security, ‘lapt in uni- 
versal law.’ ” 
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Mr. Brooks, on the other hand, sees 
rising and dissolving and rising again 
in the social flux the ominous forms of 
a new society which is the direct 
antithesis of a benevolent feudalism. 
He trembles at the rash intrepedity of 
the capitalists who fight the labor 
unions, for by such rashness he greatly 
fears that labor will be driven to express 
its aims and strength in political terms, 
which terms will inevitably be Social- 
istic terms. 

To keep down the rising tide of 
Socialism, he preaches greater meek- 
ness and benevolence to the capitalists. 
No longer may they claim the right to 
run their own business, to beat down 
the laborer’s standard of living for the 
sake of increased profits, to dictate 
terms of employment to individual 
workers, to wax righteously indignant 
when organized labor takes a hand in 
their business. No longer may the 
capitalist say ‘‘my’”’ business, or even 
think ‘‘my” business; he must say 
‘“‘our” business, and think ‘‘our” busi- 
ness as well, accepting labor, as a 
partner whose voice must be heard. 
And if the capitalists do not become 
more meek and benevolent in their 
dealings with labor, labor will be 
antagonized and will proceed to wreak 
terrible political vengeance, and the 
present social flux will harden into a 
status of Socialism. 

Mr. Brook dreams of a society at 
which Mr. Ghent sneers as ‘‘a slightly 
modified individualism, wherein each 
unit secures the just reward of his 
capacity and service.” To attain this 
happy state, Mr. Brooks imposes cir- 
cumspection upon the capitalists in their 
relation with labor. ‘‘ If the Socialistic 
spirit is to be held in abeyance in this 
country, businesses of this character 
(anthracite coal mining) must be handled 
with extraordinary caution.’’ Which is 
to say, that to withstand the advance 
of Socialism, a great and greater mea- 
sure of Mr. Ghent’s benevolence will 
be required. 

Again and again, Mr. Brooks reiter- 
ates the danger he sees in 1arshly treat- 
ing labor. ‘‘It is not probable that 
employers can destroy unionism in the 
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United States. Adroit and desperate 
attempts will, however, be made, if we 
mean by unionism the undisciplined 
and aggressive fact of vigorous and 
determined organizations. If capital 
should prove too strong in this struggle 
the result is easy to predict. The 
employers have only to convince labor 
that it cannot hold its own against the 
capitalist manager, and the whole 
energy that now goes to the union will 
turn to aggressive political Socialism. 
It will not be the harmless sympathy 
with increased city and state functions 
which trades unions already feel; it 
will become a turbulent political force 
bent upon using every weapon of taxa- 
tion against the rich.” > 

‘‘The most concrete impulse that 
now favors Socialism in this country is 
the inane purpose to deprive labor 
organizations of the full and complete 
rights that go with federated unionism.” 

‘«That which teaches a union that it 
cannot succeed as a union turns it 
toward Socialism. In long strikes in 
towns like Marlboro and Brookfield 
strong unions are defeated. Hundreds 
of men leave these towns for shoe cen- 
ters like Brockton, where they are now 
voting the Socialist ticket. The Social- 
ist Mayor of this city tells me, ‘ The 
men who come to us now from towns 
where they have been thoroughly 
whipped in a strike are among the most 
active working Socialists.’ The bitter- 
ness engendered by this sense of defeat 
is turned to politics, as it will through- 
out the whole country, if organization 
of labor is deprived of its rights.” 

‘‘ This enmity of capital to the trade 
union is watched with glee by every 
intelligent Socialist in our midst. Every 
union that is beaten or discouraged in 
its struggles is ripening fruit for Social- 
ism. 

‘* The real peril which we now face 
is the threat of a class conflict. If 
capitalism insists upon the policy of 
outraging the saving aspiration of the 
American workman to raise his standard 
of comfort and leisure, every element of 
class conflict will strengthen among us.” 

“We have only to humiliate what is 
best in the trade union, and then every 
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worst feature of Socialism is fastened 
upon us.” 

This strong tendency in the ranks of 
the workers towards Socialism is what 
Mr. Brooks characterizes the ‘ social 
unrest ;’’ and he hopes to see the 
Republican, the Cleveland Democrat 
and the conservative and large property 
interests ‘‘band together against this 
common foe,” which is Socialism. 
And he is not above feeling grave and 
well-contained satisfaction wherever 
the Socialist doctrinaire has been 
contradicted by men attempting to 
practice co-operation in the midst 


of the competitive system, as in 
Belgium. 
Nevertheless, he catches fleeting 


glimpses of an extreme and tyranically 
benevolent feudalism very like Mr. 
Ghent’s, as witness the following: 

‘‘T asked one of the largest employ- 
ers of labor in the South if -he feared 
the coming of the trade union. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘itis one good result of race 
prejudice, that the negro will enable 
us in the long run to weaken the trade 
union so that it cannot harm us. We 
can keep wages down with the negro, 
and we can prevent too much organi- 
zation.” 
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“It is in this spirit that the lower 
standards are to be used. If this pur- 
pose should succeed, it has but one 
issue—the immense strengthening of a 
plutocratic administration at the tcp, 
served by an army of high-salaried 
helpers, with an elite of skilled and 
well-paid workmen, but all resting on 
what would essentially be a serf class 
of low-paid labor, and this mass kept in 
order by an increased use of military 
force.” 

In brief summary of these two 
notable books, it may be said that Mr. 
Ghent is alarmed (though he does not 
flatly say so) at the too-great social 
restfulness in the community, which is 
permitting the capitalists to form the 
new society to their liking; and that 
Mr. Brooks is alarmed (and he flatly 
says so) at the social unrest which 
threatens the modified individualism 
into which he would like to see society 
evolve. Mr. Ghent beholds the capi- 
talist class rising to dominate the state 
and the working class; Mr. Brooks 
beholds the working class rising to 
dominate the state and the capitalist 
class. One fears the paternalism of a 
class; the other the paternalism of the 
mass.—lInternational Socialist Review. 


Strikes and the Slump in the Stock Market 


N. O. NELSON, 


St. Louis, Mo.* 


HE ‘Eternal Feminine ’’ (Geethe’s 
reverent compliment) who occu- 

pies the Wilshire chair and presides in 
the Wilshire sanctum while Wilshire 
and Haynes are discharging broadsides 
of American Socialism in after-dinner 
speeches at English nobility functions, 
this inspiring and aspiring interregnum 


*Mr. Nelson isanother ‘‘ Millionaire Socialist’’ 
and one who knows what he is talking about in 
regard to the business world. 


Editress-in-Chief caught me on the 
wing in New York and preferred one of 
those requests which equal a command 
when emanating from Royalty or the 
Eternal Feminine. Come now, gentle 
Editress and gentle reader, take no 
offence at the distinction. We need 
not have a common gender term, nor 
common gender qualities. We shall still 
be men and women after we become 
equals politically and economically. 
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Prefatory to what the Queen Regent 
wanted me to write about: New York 
is an epigram of capitalism. On Thurs- 
day, August 6th, the loss on Wall street 
stocks was five hundred millions, 
according to the Evening Post. Even 
Russell Sage got nervous. A hundred 
thousand margin speculators lost part 
or all of their worldly possessions. Give 
them the hand of welcome into the 
Socialist camp, whether they be scien- 
tific or merely empirical Socialists. A 
large proportion of the German Social- 
ist vote is not Marxian but opportunist 
—immediate demands, anti-imperial- 
ism, working-class solidarity. Let us 
welcome the shorn lambs by promising 
Government ownership of these stock 
properties ; and let us promise enough 
personal honesty and honorto make the 
government a _people’s affair, not 
simply a change of masters. 

The lambs who have lost their all, 
and for that matter many of the profes- 
sionals, do not look beyond the stock 
exchange for this violent fall in prices, 
in many cases a fall to half cf last year’s 
prices. The wise ones do, and they 
are, after all, in control. 

Last year and the three previous 
years, when every competent person 
was at work, there was no unemployed 
class. There was a shortage of labor 
and pig iron and steel, and freight cars 
to carry the stuff. Wages rose, prices 
rose more, profits still more, and stocks 
most of all. Universal employment 
was the key to it all—the broad-backed 
Atlas. 

Organized labor was in the saddle. 
It wanted its share of pie—sometimes 
the whole pie. To a maximum day 
and minimum wage it added in many 
places a maximum output, few or no 
apprentices, factory supervision, no 
arbitration, etc. 

The employers took lessons from 
their foe; borrowed their tactics as 
well as their plan of organization. The 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, the Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago, the 
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Employers of Dayton, had already 
measured strength with the unions, 
with doubtful results. In January the 
National Manufacturers’ Association 
unanimously declared war—war to the 
knife. 

Unionism was never so strong or so 
confident as in this country at the 
beginning of this year. Employers 
were never before so prepared to resist. 
Battle was inevitable; the conflict is 
irrepressible. 

The Building Trades are the key to 
activity or depression. The strike of 
one trade affects a dozen,.and the fac- 


tories back of the material. If Parks 
calls out four thousand housesmiths in 
New York, in brief time the work stops 
from basement to garret. The steel 
mill, and the ore and coal pit, and the 
stone quarry, and the plumbing material 
factories are cut off. In a minor degree 
the railroads are affected. 

Building work in New York has been 
almost suspended for four months. In 
Omaha there was a widespread sfrike 
followed by a concerted lockout. In 
Denver the same. In most of the cities 
there have been extensive strikes ; 
contemplated buildings and railroads 
have been abandoned for the year. 
The production of building material 
has been cut down fully one-fourth, 
and but for the unorganized towns and 
country it would have been one-half. 
Pig iron was $28 in December; it is 
$16 now. Last year enough of it could 
not be had; now not near enough can 
be sold. 

Iron and industry and stocks go hand 
in hand. Dull and low iron, dull times 
and low stocks. 

Unionism has asserted its power. It 
is felt all along the line. The reaction 
is upon the whole industrial and finan- 
cial fabric, and upon organized labor 
itself. 

There is no escape, good friends of 
the Stock Exchange, and the Labor 
Unions, and the Employers’ Associa- 
tions, but in the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. 


ABOUT SOCIALISM ABROAD 


FOR BELGIAN REPUBLIC 


Brussels.—The topic of the hour in political 
circles here is the Socialist victory at the Ger- 
man elections. Emile Vandervlde, the bril- 
liant leader of the Socialists in the Belgian 
House of Representatives, who has lived several 
years in Germany and is on terms of personal 
friendship with the Socialist leaders in the 
Reichstag, is better placed probably than any 
other political man en the Contiuent to give an 
impartial opinion on the situation in the 
empire. Asked how he accounted for the suc- 
cess of the German Socialists, Mr. Vandervelde 
said : 

“The result was achieved alike by the popu- 
larity of the Socialist programme among the 
German masses and the mistakes of the Con- 
servative and Reactionary Parties. The Social- 
ists also owe a large measure of their success to 
the splendid organization and discipline of their 
party. In my opinion, and I speak from per- 
sonal experience, the German Socialists are the 
best organized of any political party in the 
world, and on this account are better prepared 
to take the offensive against the reactionary 
parties than are their brethren in other Conti- 
nental countries.”’ 

The electoral success of the Socialists in 
Germany has already had an echo in Belgium. 
A Republican mass meeting has been convened 
for the coming week at the Brussels ‘‘ Maison 
du Peuple,”’ and resolutions of sympathy for 
their brethren beyond the Rhine will be passed 
at this meeting by the Socialists here. This 
meeting will, however, also be made the signal 
for an agressive Republican campaign through- 
out the country. The announcement is made 
at the same time that another Republican daily 
newspaper is to be issued by the Socialists at 
Ghent, in the very heart of the Flemish pro- 
vinces, until now a Conservative stronghold. 

Simultaneously with this Republican cam- 
paign an anti-royalist movement is being 
fomented by the Socialists. Lately this move- 
ment has taken the form of a protest against 
the expense to the country of a monarchical 
form of government. The Count of Flanders’ 
yearly allowance of 200,000f. is cited as an 
instance of thisexpense. This matter isto be 


brought before Parliament once again by the 
Socialists at the coming session, and will be 
made the pretext for a vigorous onslaught 
against the existing order of things and what is 
termed the ‘‘capitalist regime.”—New York 


Times, 
wy 
SOCIALISM IN JAPAN 


The vigorous manner in which the police 
authorities recently prevented the holding of a 
gigantic labor meeting organized by the Niroku 
Shimpo has given rise to a considerable amount 
of journalistic criticism. Why the police took 
this apparently high-handed measure we do not 
know for certain, as no official explanation has 
been given. Itis, however, suggested in more 
than one quarter that the police interfered with 
the Niroku’s project because they had reason to 
suspect the promoters of the meeting of Social- 
istic aims. This suggestion has an air of prob- 
ability in view of the preponderance of avowed 
Socialists among those who were to speak at a 
lecture meeting which the disappointed pro- 
jectors of the labor meeting proposed to hold 
afterward, and which was also suppressed by 
the police. If this explanation be trustworthy, 
we should think that the police were extremely 
ill-advised in interfering with the carrying out 
of the-Niroku’s labor gathering and lecture 
meeting. If it was the Socialistic bugbear that 
frightened the police into the summary pro- 
cedure in question, we are inclined to believe 
that their excited fancy conjured up a danger 
which had no substantial existence. Socialistic 
doctrines have, it is true, found a lodgment in a 
section of the educated class, and their votaries 
appear to be increasing in number and import- 
ance. 

These doctrines occasionally find expression 
in the columns of the Rodo Sekai, the Niroku, 
the Yorozu, and a few other organs, as well as 
from the popular platform. With all this 
apparent practical vitality, we may safely state 
that Socialism is in this country still in the 
stage of academic discussion, and that the. day 
when it will assume practical significance is as 
yet, if such a day is ever to come, in the far- 
distant future. So far as the mass of the people 
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are concerned, they show as yet no sign of funda- 
mental discontent with the present social order. 
This is so, not because they are less intelligent 
than people of tine same class in the Occident, 
but because the conditions of life among us are 
such that there is little occasion for them to 
wish for any radical change in the social con- 
stitution. Happily or unhappily, according to 
the way in which the matter is looked at, the 
struggle for existence here has none of that 
sharp ‘and unfeeling intensity which is cal- 
culated to envender in the breasts of its unfor- 
tunate victims in the West a deep and sullen 
hostility to the present order of things. 

Society here has for centuries been con- 
structed on principles fundamentally different 
from those obtaining in the West. Our society 
is more communistic in its character than theirs, 
and we are more forbearing with and helpful to 
each other than the European peoples. It is 
true that since the introduction of Occidental 
civilization great changes are taking place in 
our conditions of life, but amid all these 
changes the fundamental characteristic of our 
social organization still remains intact, and is 
not likely to be fully effaced, although it will 
probably be modified more or less owing to the 
new influences at work. Under these circum- 
stances it seems to us that Socialistic doctrines 
may spread among us and may possibly benefit 
us in various ways, but are not likely to lead to 
popular agitations of a character inimical to the 
public order and tranquillity. If anything 
tends to promote the growth of such dangers, it 
may possibly be, it is to be feared, cases of 
unnecessary Official interference like that under 
consideration.—The Japan Times, Tokio. 


This does not mean, however, that 
there is no Socialist movement in Japan. 
What there is of it is in its infancy, it is 
true, but itis a most promising infant. 
The first Japanese Socialist convention 
was held April 5th and 6th in Osaka, 
the industrial center of Japan. <A 
Socialist Party organization is lacking 
in Japan ; the first attempt to form one, 
two years ago, was suppressed by the 
government, and the leaders were sen- 
tenced to pay severe fines. So, in order 
to hold a convention, the meetings were 
advertised as Scientific discussions. 
The purpose of thereby making the 
Socialist program known in the widest 
possible circles was successful. From 
500 to 600 persons attended each meet- 
ing. The press could not slight the 
convention, especially as the ‘Osaka 
Asaki,’”” the most widely circulated 
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daily journal of Japan, helped adver- 
tise the convention by asking a Social- 
ist leader, Comrade Abe, to publish 
several articles on Socialism in its 
columns. The program of the conven- 
tion was very extensive ; among other 
subjects discussions were held on: 
‘The Coming Party,” by Comrade 
Katayama, formerly a Buddhist priest, 
now editor of ‘‘ The Socialist; ’’ ‘‘ The 
History of Socialist Ideas in Japan,”’ 
‘‘Municipal Socialism,” ‘‘Tactics,” and 
‘‘Agitation.’”’ They spoke also on the 
international Socialist movement, and 
on that subject an Austrian, Dr. G. 
Eckstein, of Vienna, addressed the 
Japanese Socialists. Hereceived greet- 
ings for the Austrian and German 
Socialists. | Several resolutions were 
passed regarding Socialist propaganda 
and tactics. The Japanese journal, 
‘‘The Socialist’’ (formerly called ‘‘The 
Labor World’’), which in each number 
publishes several pages in English, 
gives a report of the convention. 
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BEBEL, THE GERMAN SOCIAL- 
IST LEADER. 


WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND in Review of 
Reviews. 
The Socialist party has 
remarkable men in Germany, it must be 
admitted. Besides Lassalle and Marx, the 
founders, and Liebknecht, the martyr for ‘‘the 
cause,’’ it may prove useful to keepin mind the 
existence of such men as Edward Bernstein, 
whose analytical mind re-fashioned scientific 
Socialism, and who is now in the Reichstag ; 
Emil Singer, who from a wealthy manufacturer 
turned Socialist agitator, and who. has sat in 
the Reichstag ever since its organization in 
1871; Dr. Arons, the wealthy nephew of the 
multi-millionaire and Berlin banker, Baron 
Bleichroder, who is a lecturer on political 
economy in Berlin University ; von Vollmar, a 
Bavarian nobleman and army officer, who was 
severely wounded and decorated with the Iron 
Cross in 1870, and who during his long conva- 
lescence succumbed to the Socialist faith—cne 
of the handsomest and most striking figures on 
the Socialist benches in the Reichstag. 
Most, deserving, though, of notice is August 
Bebel, the ablest and most impressive speaker 


produced some 
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in the house. The son of poor parents in a 
town by the Rhine, he was as a boy appren- 
ticed to a turner and carver. He learned his 
trade thoroughly, meanwhile perfecting his 
school education. He started in business for 
himself and married. Then he turned Social- 
Ist. At the outbreak of the Franco-German 
war he and his friend Liebknecht issued a mani- 
festo in the name of the German Socialists to 
the Socialists in France, deprecating the war. 
For this the two were tried by the Imperial 
Court in Leipsic for high treason and sentenced 
to aterm ofimprisonment. Neither that, how- 
ever, nor his subsequent conviction for dese 
majeste and press offenses, could quench his 
split. He is mod- 
erately well-to-do. 
He has _ written 
many books, pam- 
phlets, newspaper 
articles, etc., and 
one of his hooks, 
Die Frau (‘*Wo- 
man’’) an able ex- 
position of the 
Socialist point of 
view as to woman 
and her rights as 
mother and wife, 
which has. been 
translated into 
nearly every living 
language, alone 
yields him a modest 
competence in 
royalties. 

Bebel is, how- 


ever, not a great 
man, nor even a 


great party leader. 
He lacks balance, 
and also the power 
to conciliate and to 
hold his followers 
together. As a 
party strategist he 
is easily outdone 
by Singer and sev- 
eral others. As the 
most courageous 
and forceful orator 
on the Socialist 
side, as a man 
whose tongue never 
utters what his 
heart does not fully feel, as a man of the nicest 
honor and of irreproachable morals, he wields 
an influence over his hearers of every kind in 
the Reichstag which is unprecedented in that 
body. He isthe trenchant espada of his party, 
whose thrusts even the Kaiser is not always 


able to parry. %, 


JAURES, THE FRENCH SOCIAL- 
1ST LEADER 


OTHON GUER.AC in Review of Reviews. 
M. Jaurés is today the most prominent leader 


M. JAURES, FRENCH SOCIALIST AND STATESMAN. 
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of the French Socialist party, as well as one of 
the most attractive figures in French parlia- 
mentary life. By general consent he is not far 
from being foremost among the great political 
orators of France, and for years a speech by 
Jaurcs has always been sure to draw large 
crowds to the Palais Bourbon, or to the popular 
meetings where he often makes himself heard 
for the one cause that is dear to him. 

Although belonging to a party in the Cham- 
ber that counts fewer than fifty members, he 
was this very year elected to the vice-presidency 
of the Chamber, an honor that is usually 
bestowed only on the most representative mem- 
bers of the Republican majority. In two sensa- 
tional speeches he 
recently challenged 
the attention of the 
world by bringing 
up two of the most 
acute and delicate 
questions in French 
politics—the ques- 
tion of  Alsace- 
Lorraine and the 
Dreyfus affair. 

ELCmlsmatce tie 
present time the 
Frenchman outside 
of the administra- 
tion whose person- 
ality is the most 
striking and whose 
influence is the 
most powerful. His 
very career chal- 
lenges attention 
and commands 
respect, for it 
shows the struggles 
of a man against 
the interests of his 
class to promote a 
social order more 
in accord with his 
notions of justice, 
and it shows the 
evolutions ofa 
mind which has 
worked its way 
toward a_ higher 
ideal of life. 

This singleaspect 
of the character of 
Jaurts, this gener- 
ous independence, and this high act of con- 
scientiousness, would suffice to give him a 
place by himself in the Socialist party. By his 
intelligence and his breadth of spirit he is not 
only superior to the mob—primitive in its pas- 
sions, of which he is the leader, and which at 
times he must flatter in order to lead—he is 
superior to his political associates and allies, 
some of whom, a short while ago, attacked him 
violently for having allowed his daughter to be 
confirmed according to the rites of the church 
to which her mother belongs. He is far above 
the level of the great mass of politicians of all 
parties, and the idealism with which he is 
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taunted has in it more wisdom than has the 
selfishness of the wise. 

It may be added that this orator of sonorous 
utterance and glowing imagination is a worker 
of remarkable industry, whose intellect delights 
in exhaustive knowledge and thorough docu- 
meutation and who has distinguished himself 
by works of erudite scholarship. 

During the year in which he was absent from 
the Parliament, in punishment for his activity 
in the Dreyfus affair, he wrote a history of the 
French Revolution, treated from a socialistic 
point of view, which was praised by professional 
historians for its substantial merit. 

Thus the Socialist party, which before Jaurés 
had for its leaders ignorant and passionate men 


of the people, or half-educated men rendered 
bitter by failure in life, has now for its guide a 
philosopher and scholar, an idealist of warm 
heart and ardent imagination, who might 
have achieved any desired political or literary 
distinction in the bourgeois social order, but 
who has chosen jnstead to devote his great 
talents to the service of the masses—of the 
unfeeling, unthinking, and often ungrateful mob 
—and to strive, with little hope of recompense, 
for a distant and perhaps unattainable chimera. 

To the honor both of the French public and 
of the proletariat, it must be said that M. Jaurts 
has won the esteem of the best men of all par- 
tiesand the enthusiastic and devoted admiration 
of the great mass of the proletariat. 


AN ENGLISH WELCOME TO WILSHIRE 


WE Social-Democrats of the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations are a very 
modest folk. We stick up stoutly for 
our own principles, but we belittle our 
own persons. This is characteristic of 
our movement on both sides of the At- 
lantic. Weseem to think that to say 
what is simply the truth about the 
active men in our ranks is bad policy, 
and one likely to be injurious to these 
men themselves and to our organiza- 
tions at large. It is high time this 
foolish idea should be exposed. It is 
more than high time that the petty sys- 
tem of personal detraction which has 
been allowed too much play should be 
put anendto. At the present moment 
we have to welcome again to England 
our American comrade, H. Gaylord 
Wilshire. It is some eight years since 
he was last here. It is safe to say that, 
in the interval, no man in the United 
States has done more to spread a know- 
ledge of scientific Socialism, or has 
been more correct in his forecasts of the 
economic development than our friend 
from the Pacific Siope. He has not 
only spent a fortune on his work, but 
he has used the advertising and propa- 
gandist methods of the Great Republic 
with the most remarkable ability and 


success. His challenges to Mr. Bryan 
to debate, backed up by an offer to that 
verbuse, if not eloquent personage, of 
$10,000 for one evening’s platform con- 
troversy; his excellent articles in his 
weekly journal, the Challenge, his 
sharp, dexterous and winning conflict 
with the Postmaster-General of the 
United States on behalf of his monthly 
magazine, and the unfair postal rates 
which drove him to Canada—it is now 
proved this official or his department is 
altogether corrupt and abominable; his 
success in rallying to his review the 
support of some of the ablest and best 
known writers in America; his vigor- 
ous personal agitation and candidatures 
alike in the United States and in Canada 
—all this has had an enormous effect, 
and, with his persistent cry, ‘‘ Let the 
Nation Own the Trusts,’’ has done 
more than probably anything could 
have done to rouse the educated class 
throughout America to the truths of 
Social-Democracy. WILSHIRE’S MAGa- 
ZINE has now a circulation of fully 
100,000 copies monthly. Certainly 
nothing which zeal and energy and 
ability and money can do has been 
spared to establish it firmiy and per- 
manently as a Socialist review of the 
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highest class. To the great success so 
far achieved Wilshire’s own writings 
have largely contributed. Wilshire 
has taken up his residence in New 
York; but he is now in Europe for a 
few weeks, taking as much rest as an 
American ever takes, in the shape of 
varied activity. His presence at the 
International Socialist Bureau last week 
as the delegate from the United States 
was timely and useful. On the con- 
tinent of Europe our comrades, as a 
rule, have very little idea of the vast 
strides which Socialism is making in 
America, or of the fact that, economic- 
ally speaking, the United States are far 
ahead of any other nation. Wilshire 
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did something in Brussels to dispel 
this unfortunate ignorance. But we 
hope before he leaves again for New 
York he will contribute a searching 
article on the situation in his own 
country to the Vorwaerts and the 
Petite Republique. In the meantime, 
we English Social-Democrats wish 
him heartily welcome; we are look- 
ing forward to many opportunities 
of hearing him speak, and we need 
scarcely appeal to our comrades to 
show him how fully the good work 
he has done ‘‘on the other side’’ is 
appreciated on this.—From Justice, 
London, England; the Organ of the 
Social-Democratic Federation. 
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HE world is daily growing smaller. 
Its people are getting closer 
together. Distance is being obliterated 
by the increasing ease and rapidity of 
transportation and communication. 
Every day some new invention or 
scientific discovery or industrial com- 
bination carries us farther on the road 
to that unification of material interests 
in the Co-operative Commonwealth, 
which is the outward and visible sign 
of the inward and spiritual brotherhood 
of man. These clippings of a single 
day are significant : 


Progress in Cable Laying. 


A new era in German cable construc- 
tion began with the laying of a cable to 
Vigo, Spain, a distance of about 1,300 
miles. 

During the last seven years Germany 
has laid 7,375 miles of cable, at a cost 
of over $7,000,000. In 1898 a cable, 73 
miles in length, was laid between Sass- 
niz and Trelleborg, and in 1899 German 


Southwest Africa was connected with 
the international telegraph system by a 
cable 154 miles long. 


In 1900 the first German-American 
cable between Emden and New York, 
via the Azores—a distance of 4,813 
miles—was laid. At about the same 
time Germany put down the first Ger- 
man cables along the Chinese coast, 
the cable Tsintan-Chefoo being 285 
miles and that connecting Tsintan and 
Shanghai 438 miles long. The year 
1901 witnessed the laying of the fifth 
cable between Germany and England, 
connecting Borkum and Baktou, a dis- 
tance of 280 miles. The telephone 
cable between Fehmarn and Laaland 
was laid in 1902. 


The construction of a second trans- 
atlantic cable between Emden and New 
York, via the Azores, has been com- 
menced, and it will, it is expected, be 
ready for service before the expiration 
of the next year. Germany is also con- 
templating an increase of her cable net 
in eastern Asia and the South Sea, by 
constructing cables between Alenado 
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and Guam and the Palau Islands and 
Shanghai. 

It is said that the growth of German 
interests, both military and commercial, 
will in the future require the building 
of more cables by Germany, independ- 
ent of foreign nations. Germany now 
has cable works and two cable steam- 
ers.— American Inventor. 


w 
PollaK-Virag Rapid Telegraph in 


Germany. 


A new invention relating to rapid 
telegraphy is undergoing a_ practical 
test, the results of which should receive 
due consideration in the United States. 
The system is known as the Pollak- 
Virag Rapid Telegraph, and after a 
careful examination at the Polytechnic 
Institute at Charlottenburg it was shown 
to the Emperor and Empress of Ger- 
many about the middle of last Feb- 
ruary. It was decided at this visit by 
the chief of the German postal system 
and other influential persons that the 
new system would be given a practical 
test on the line between Berlin and 
Konigsberg, which is some 450 miles 
long. 

The results obtained with the new 
system are considered most satisfac- 
tory, as it has been demonstrated that 
40,000 words per hour can be trans- 
mitted under the most varying condi- 
tions. The imperial telegraph service 
has decided to introduce the system 
on the busy line between Berlin and 
Frankfort.—American Inventor. 


w 


Wireless Telegraphy Subject of Con- 
ference of the Powers. 


Berlin.—The international conference 
on wireless telegraphy, at which is to 
be discussed the formulation of regula- 
tions for governmental control of the 
industry, will assemble tomorrow in the 
Imperial Postoffice Building. Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Austro- 
Hungary, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States will be represented. The Ameri- 
can delegates are General Greely, chief 
of the Signal Service; Commander 
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Barbour, U.S.N., and John I. Water- 
bury, of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce.—N.Y. Commercial. 


w 


Gets Wireless News Service. 


New York.—The Block Island Wire- 
less is the name of a little paper pub- 
lished daily on Block Island by the 
Providence Journal. The paper is 
issued every morning and contains a 
summary of each day’s news, sent 
through by the DeForest company. 

In the past the people of New Shore- 
ham and their hundreds of summer 
visitors have had to wait for news until 
the arrival of the afternoon boat on the 
day following the occurrence of any 
important event. Now they have a 
newspaper of their own. This is the 
first newspaper in the East entirely 
dependent on wireless telegraphy for 
its news, and the experiment has proved 
satisfactory.—N.Y. Commercial. 


Message Sent by Telepathy. 


London.—An astonishing experi- 
ment of thought transference was made 
last night in W. T. Stead’s office in the 
Review of Review’s editorial rooms, 
before a committee of six, including 
Stead and the noted Doctor Wallace. 
Telepathic messages were successfully 
transmitted from Nottingham, 125 miles 
away, numbers and times were given 
Dr. Richardson in Stead’s office, and 
Richardson promptly telepathed them 
to Nottingham. It had been arranged 
with Dr. Franks, at Nottingham, to 
expect messages between 6 and 8. 
Upon receipt of the messages, Dr. 
Franks immediately telegraphed the 
committee repeating the message given 
and the time received. Every door of 
Stead’s room was guarded so no confed- 
erate could hear what was said and 
telephone the result to Nottingham. 
Every member of the committee was 
previously unknown to Richardson. 
Owing to the eminence of the com- 
mitteemen, collusion was impossible. 
A number consisting of three figures 
(579) was selected by the committee 
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and given to Richardson to telepath 
Franks. Richardson went into an 
adjoining room. At 6:34 Richardson 
stated that the message was dispatched. 
At 6:48 the committee received the fol- 
lowing telegram from Franks: 

: Number 579 received 20 minutes 
tO, / 4 

The message, as Richardson had pre- 
dicted, occupied eight minutes. An 
extraordinary test followed. At 5 o’clock 
Mr. Stead’s secretary telegraphed 
Franks a time, a number, a name and 
place which Franks was to telepathically 
transmit to Richardson. The latter was 
kept in ignorance of the contents of the 
telegram. Between 7:22 and 7:58 Rich- 
ardson received the time, 7:20, number, 
777, name, Scotland. The committee 
at once pronounced them to be the con- 
tents of the telegram Mr. Stead’s secre- 
tary sent Franks. Thought transfer- 
ence is instantaneous, and the time 
elapsed was due to telegraphing the 
result to the committee. 

Stead said the experiments added 
proof to the fact that it is possible for 
mind to communicate with mind, irre- 
spective of distance. The chief points 
of interest in the experiments were the 
long distance covered and the precise 
and definite nature of the messages. 


w 


CRUEL WAR ABOLISHED BY A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 


Hertzian Waves may be Used to Ex- 
plode Magazines Miles Away. 


Paris.—Some of the wonders coined 
by Novelist Well’s imagination may 
soon come true. Doctor Lebon, noted 
as the scientific investigator here, 
reported that he made a discovery 
fraught with possibilities hitherto only 
dreamed of by novelists. Dr. Lebon’s 
experiment, which was accidentally 
effected, may lead to a terrific death 
dealing invention similar in results to 
the mysterious machines of death of 
the Martians in Well’s ‘‘ War of the 
Worlds,’ which hurled death upon the 
earth. 

Dr. Lebon was experimenting in 
hertzian waves in his laboratory when 
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suddenly he was surrounded by a rain 
of fire dropping from all the metallic 
objects in the room. The experiment 
leads Dr. Lebon to conclude it will be 
possible to construct huge metallic mir- 
rors capable of reflecting hertzian rays 
several miles. They would be invin- 
cible and would ignite distant explosives 
like magazine shells, and even cartridges 
in soldiers’ belts. If the discovery 
leads to a practical invention it will be 
possible to inflict death from a distance 
like Well’s Martians. Dr. Lebon says 
the magazine of warships would be 
vulnerable to the reflected hertzian 
waves owing to the electrical machinery 
aboard, while torpedo boats aboard or 
afloat would be exploded with disastrous 
results.—Pittsburg Gazette. 


Pd 
British and American Friendship. 


If the speeches made in London at 
the entertainments given in honor of 
the visiting American naval officers 
contained no sentiments that were new, 
they contained only those certain of a 
cordial echo in this country, says the 
Washington Star. The note sounded 
was that of friendship between the two 
great English-speaking nations and the 
importance to the world’s peace and 
progress of fostering its growth with 
care. Hosts and guests both spoke to 
the point, and spoke well. The topic 
appealed to all, and all who touched 
upon it said something of interest and 
worth remembering. 

The improved relations between 
Englishmen and Americans are very 
marked. They are attributed by some 
to this thing, and by others to that. 
They have certainly been especially 
noteworthy since the conflict between 
Spain and the United States. But, in 
all probability, if that conflict had never 
taken place we should yet have wit- 
nessed constantly increasing pleasant 
exchanges between the peoples of the 
two countries. Why should they not 
be friends in this day of the world’s 
development and tendencies? Why 
should differences which were vigor- 
ously fought out in the days which 
gave them rise hold the stage as against 
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conditions so greatly changed, and 
obligations so apparent to all >—Ex. 


we 


Social but Personal. 


Whatever may be our sphere of 
action, however simple our affairs may 
be, we cannot ignore the glaring ques- 
tions and issues—which, though called 
Social, are also intensely Personal. 

More and more are we being made to 
realize the Unity of the race—the One- 
ness of Human Life. Yes, we are our 
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brothers’ keepers. We bear the same 
relationship to our fellow-men that the 
stars in the sky do to each other. We 
move in our separate orbits and circles; 
but our affairs are indissolubly con- 
nected. We are mutually interde- 
pendent. 

We cannot give expression to our 
highest ideals until there is a wide- 
spread national reform. Public Opinion 
is a force that we cannot, as individu- 
als, resist beyond a certain limit.—Fred. 
Burry’s Journal. 


Among the Nations 


In the United States capitalism has 
reached a higher stage of development 
than in any other country. Production 
is carried on here onso largeascale that 
we have outrun our home market more 
than has any other nation, and we now 
easily lead the world in exportation of 
domestic products. 
years from 1870 to 1902 our imports 
increased from 436 million dollars to 903 
million, Our exports increased during 
the same period from 376 million to 1,335 
million; giving an excess of exports 
over imports in 1902 of $452,000,000, a 
greater excess than that of all other 
nations of the globe combined. 

In 1903 we sold to foreign countries 
$1,392,087,672 worth of home products, 
which was $13,000,000 more than our 
closest rival, Great Britain, exported ; 
$263,000,000 more than Germany, and 
$561,000,000 morethan France. Thirty 
years ago all three of tiese countries 
exported more than we did. Ten years 
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ago we had distanced France and Ger- 
many, but Great Britain was still ahead. 
Today, in export of domestic products, 
the United States easily leads the 
nations. We are becoming not only 
the workshop of the world, but its field 
and its mine as well. We have devel- 
oped a marvelous industrial plant, 
which is increasing in size and pro- 
ductive power each year. We have 
600,000 factories with 7,100,000 factory 
workers; we have 11,500,000 agricul- 
turists, and 500,000,000 persons engaged 
in exchanging and transporting the 
products of the fields and factories and 
mines. 

The only thing that stands in the 
way of our going ahead and developing 
this industrial plant until we can supply 
the whole purchasing world with almost 
everything it needs (or, rather, can buy) 
is that other capitalistic nations want 
to do the same thing, and there results 
an international contest for the markets 
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of the world. The time will come, and 
not a hundred years hence, either, when 
the capitalist nations, the nations that 
produce and sell and export for the 
sake of profit, will among them have 
completed an industrial equipment suf- 
ficient to produce all the goods of every 
kind that the people have the means 
to buy. Then they will need no more 
new factories or railroads or machinery. 
And all the people who up to that time 
had been at work building factories, 
or quarrying stone and burning brick, 
and making lumber and steel to build 
them with; all the people who had been 
at work making machines, or mining 
and smelting the ore and moulding the 
metal to make them with; all the 
people who had been at work transport- 
ing the stone and brick and metal, and 
building the railroads and engines and 
cars to carry them; and all the people 
who had been at work mining and 
transporting coal to run the railroads 
and factories and foundries and mills 
for the making of machines, and of 
machines to make machines—all these 
people will be out of ajob. Being out 
of a job, they will have no money to 
buy the products of the marvelous 
industrial equipment with which the 
profit-seeking capitalists have furnished 
the world. The capitalists will have to 
curtail production tremendously, and 
thus throw out of employment a large 
proportion of the workers who are 
needed to run the completed industrial 
equipment, reducing still further the 
purchasing power of the people; and, 
no sales, no profits. And there you 


have it. Capital cannot find profitable 
employment, and labor cannot find 
any kind of employment. The capi- 
talist system, having run its course 
and performed its historic mission 
of preparing the world’s industrial 
equipment, will have broken down. But 
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the industrial equipment will remain. 

In the meantime, the United States, 
with characteristic push and vigor, is 
now heading the procession of the 
nations that are carrying capitalism 
to its logical conclusion. In this con- 
nection, the following from the London 
Statist, in regard to our becoming a 
creditor nation, is noteworthy : 


The period of transition, which may 
be occupied by the United States in 
passing from a debtor to a creditor 
nation, will probably be short. Until 
about ten years ago there was a steady 
flow of capital from Europe into the 
United States, and the volume of 
American indebtedness to Europe for 
interest reached to an immense figure. 
In the past ten years, however, America 
has repaid to Europe in general, and to 
this country in particular, a large por- 
tion of the capital Europe had placed in 
the country, and at the present time is 
repaying capital probably at the rate of 
about 440,000,000 per annum. America 
is not redeeming its own securities at 
anything like this rate, but beyond 
repurchasing a very large quantitity of 
its own securities, it is investing money 
in Europe and in this country in the 
many forms of manufacture and indus- 
try as well as in Government bonds. 
Had our investors during the past 
few years appreciated the wonderful 
strength of the American financial posi- 
tion, America would not have had the 
opportunity of repaying the capital. 
But, unfortunately for our investors, 
they did not appreciate the importance 
of the action taken by Congress in 
securing the gold standard, and the 
wonderful development of the country’s 
natural resources, which would result 
from the vast railway construction of 
the eighties. Had European capitalists 
not disposed of a portion of their hold- 
ings of American securities, the amount 
of American capital which would have 
been available for investment in for- 
eign enterprises and securities would 
have been very great. As it is, how- 
ever, the amount has been consider- 
able and is likely to grow. M. H. 
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THE CALL OF THE WILD. By Jack Lon- 


don. Published by Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth; 12 mo. Illustrated. Price 
$1.50. 


Those who love a clean, strong, stirring story, 
well told, and what son of Adam does not? will 
revel in this latest and best Klondike tale from 
Jack London’s virile pen. The story possesses 
all the fascination of the far Northland, withits 
hourly conflict with elemental forces and its 
hardihood born of the daily hazard of life and 
death. The central figure, a dog, is one of 
Nature’s heroes—the fittest tosurvive, and com- 
pels one’s admiration and sympathy by his 
daring, determination, devotion and leadership. 
In the telling, the author, like a strong runner 
stripped for the race, has discarded every super- 
fluous ounce of weight. Not an incident, not a 
phrase, not a word but is instinct with purpose, 
with meaning, with directed vitality. 

The dog, Buck, son of a St. Bernard father 
and Collie mother, has been reared in luxury in 
the home of Judge Miller in Southern California, 
and had all the advantages that civilization can 
offer toa dog. The demand for sledge-dogs in 
Alaska, resulting from the discovery of gold 
there, has increased the market value of dogs, 
and Buck is stolen from his home, sold, and 
shipped to the Klondike, where, after being 
‘‘breken in,’’ he is put to work in a team draw- 
ing sledges. The hardships of the new country, 
the intense cold, the scanty food, the hard 
work and the driver’s lash bring out Buck’s 
splendid inherited traits, and teach him many 
new things. He immediately proves himself 
fitted to survive by adapting himself to his new 
surroundings, and quickly learning ‘‘ the law of 
club and fang.’’ ‘‘At home he would have 
died for a moral principle, say in defence of 
Judge Miller’s riding whip,’’ but here, for the 
bare need of Jiving, he learns to steal food with- 
out being caught, to fear a man only when he 
has a club or a gun, to hold everything weaker 
than himself in subjection, and to deal with an 
antagonist without mercy. Under the law of 
club and fang pity is a severe handicap. The 
work of centuries of civilization, as summed up 
in Buck, is rapidly undone, and the primitive 
instincts, which are but the registration of the 
habits of his remote wolf ances‘ors, are aroused. 
The fitful glimpses, the faint sounds, the subtle 
scents of the wild woods insistently appeal to 
the dormant ‘primordial beast’? within him, 
and he listens with increasing responsiveness. 


On the other hand, civilization calls to him 
imperatively through his great love for John 
Thornton, the man who had saved his life in 
dire extremity and whose life he in turn had 
saved in still more desperate straits. For long 
he hesitates between the two, though yielding 
ground daily to the spell of the wild free life of 
the woods. But how, when finally the last 
link which binds him to civilization is trayically 
broken, Buck yields himself freely to the call 
and goes back joyfully to the wolves and the 
freedom of the Wild, and the whole fascinating 
story of it youshould read for yourself and enjoy. 
Mechanically the book is entirely pleasing, 
printed on a heavy deep cream paper very rest- 
fulto the eye, and illustrated in a novel and 
highly artistic manner in neutral and three-tone 
pictures in fine harmony with the spirit of the 
story. MARGARET HAILE. 


OUR SOLAR SYSTEM. Percival Lowell. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston & New York. $1.25. 


Professor Lowell is director of the Lowell 
Observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona, and is an 
authority on Mars. In the most interesting 
chapter of this book he sums up all that has 
been discovered about this most intimately 
known of the planets, and one finds the amount 
surprising. After a careful description of the 
phenomena that have been observed, he goes 
on: 

‘These phenomena lead to the conclusion 
that the polar caps are masses of snow and ice; 
that the light areas are deserts; that the dark 
(blue-green) areas are tracts of vegetation ; that 
there are no permanent bodies of water on the 
planet, and very little water in any form; that 
the surface is remarkably flat; that the tem- 
perature is moderately high by day but low at 
night ; thatit is fairly warm in summer but cold 
in winter,’’ and that the water of the polar sea 
is fresh. These conclusions are reached quite 
independently of the ‘‘canals,’’ that mysterious 
network of fine dark lines, meshing the whole 
face of the planet, usually if not always follow- 
ing arcs of great circles, with dark spots where 
they converge. Of these he savs; 

‘‘They are of uniform width, from five to 
thirty-five miles, and sometimes thousands of 
miles in length. They waste nothing in breadth. 
Whatever breadth is necessary is used, and no 
more, and that is retained throughout. They 
go directly from certain conspicuously probable 
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Points to certain others. If we were obliged to 
Connect the planet by a system of intercommuni- 
cauon, it 1s precisely those points we should 
ourselves select. The round black 
dots, the oases, are found at the intersection of 
the lines. How important they are ia the 
planet’s economty is to be inferred from the host 
of canals each of them receives. Four, very 
rarely three, is the minimum number of 
approaches to them, and this number rises in 
the case of Ceranius to seventeen. It is not too 
much to suppose, though as yet we cannot 
count it more than a conjecture, that the oases 
serve some such purpose as our cities and are 
centres of population. 

‘‘Rrom this we add to our list of conclusions 
—that the canals are artificial; and therefore 
imply organic intelligent life upon the planet . 
: It ig certain that there can be no men 
there; that is as certain as anything well can 
be. Butthat does not preclude a local intelli- 
gence equal to, and perhaps easily superior to, 
our own. Weseem to have evidence that some- 
thing of the sort does exist there, and has made 
imprint of its existence far exceeding anything 
we have yet left upon mother Earth. 

The other planets are also dealt with as inter- 
estingly as their respective natures allow, anda 
Cosmogony is given at the end. Thescientific 
conclusions throughout are given in simple and 
lucid language, though the algebraic-and-conic- 
sections-looking arguments scattered at inter- 
vals, are somewhat appalling to the laity. How- 
ever, it is easy enough to calmly skip these, and 
take the good Professor’s word for it. In other 
words, this is a book which will be valuable to 
the advanced student of science, as well as to 
those busy people who have to be content to 
take their science on somebody else’s authority. 

Men 


NEW CONCEPTIONS IN SCIENCE... By 
Carl Snyder. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. Cloth, 360 pp., $2.00. 


While at the present day it is almost literally 
true that a scientific book is out of date by the 
time it is off the press, Carl Snyder’s ‘‘New 
Conceptions in Science’’ will prove exceedingly 
valuable as a popular resumé-of the progress 
Science has made during the last ten years 
toward a solution of the mystery of the begin- 
ning of things. It brings its subject right up 
to date; that is, up to the date the book went 
to press, which was recent enough to permit of 
the introduction of a most interesting chapter 
on The Search for Primal Matter, giving some 
of the latest theories suggested by the discovery 
of radium and uranium and the experiments 
with cathode ravs. The theory is touched upon 
that in the ‘‘corpuscles,’? a thousand of which 
go to make up an atom of say hydrogen, primal 
matter, the ultimate hasis of existing things, 
has at last been reached, inasmuch as to all 
intents and purposes the fascinating ‘‘ cor- 
puscles ’’ are all alike, whereas of the chemical 
atom, the hitherto ‘‘ undivided particle of mat- 
ter,’ there was an interesting variety, some 
seventy or more. 
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The chapters on Newest Ideas as to What is 
Life, Bordering the Mysteries of Life and Mind 
and The World Beyond Our Senses, read like 
fairy stories but, in reality, give the substance 
of the result of long years of patient experiment 
and laborious synthesizing of already ascer- 
tained facts on the part of an army of scientific 
investigators the world over. 

Other chapters are on Wireless Telegraphy, 
Synthetic Chemistry, An Explanation of Elec- 
tricity, The Finite Universe and How the Brain 
Thinks, all written in simple, clear and popular 
style. M. H. 


THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE. By 
James Lane Allen. Published by Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 12mo. cloth. $1.50. 


In marked contrast to the strenuous Call of 
the Wild is another one of the books of the 
year, the Mettle of the Pasture. The curious 
title is a quotation from Shakespeare, the pas- 
ture being represented by *‘ Our earth, a small, 
grass-grown planet hung in space; and unac- 
countably making his appearance upon it is 
man, a pasturing animal, deriving his mettle 
from his pasture.’’ 

As in all Mr. Lane’s books, the scene is laid 
in Kentucky—or is it in Arcady? With his 
love of the sensuous beauty of Nature as well as 
its spiritual significance, and his admiration for 
all that is beautiful and high in human nature, 
he at once invests all his scenes with the very 
atmosphere of the Land of Romance. In this 
story, or idyll, there is not much plot; the 
incidents are few, and haven’t necessarily any- 
thing to do with the working out of what plot 
there is. You sit down leisurely with winsome 
Marguerite in the public library and read the 
exquisitely quaint and amusing extracts from 
Lady Bluefield's ‘‘Ye Gentle Art of Courting ;”’ 
and you listen to fine old Judge Morris’s philo- 
sophic and reminiscent monologues, with the 
same pleasure that you watch the tumbling 
bumble-bees, the flitting butterflies and the 
floating clouds, and listen to the hum of the 
myriad insects, as you stroll through a country 
lane on asummier afternoon. 

Oddly enough, this charming and delicately 
moulded idyll holds within it a moral problem, 
which has aroused much discussion among the 
critics and their readers. Briefly stated the 
problem is: Isa man in honor bound to tell the 
woman he loves and is about to marry, all 
about his past life, as the once erring but high- 
souled hero of this story does? Bliss Carman, 
in a review in the New York Times, gives Mr. 
Lane credit for his charm and finish of style 
and artistic work, but considers the hero’s 
course Quixotic. The secret was not his, he 
says; half of it helonged to the woman in the 
case. ‘‘The man who will not tell a lie and 
maintain it cheerfully in such a case is nota 
gentleman, whatever else he may be. As for 
the benighted imhecile who insists on telling all 
he knows about himself, he simply is not fit for 
human society. There are many things that 
ought to be ruthlessly forgotten; to recall them 
is almost as criminal as to commit them, and to 
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rehearse them to another is stark folly.’’ Most 
men will probably say amen to these sentiments; 
but somehow, the ideal of a perfect understand- 
ing and confidence and mutual tenderness and 
forgiveness and helpfulness between one man 
and one woman, in other words, the ideal of a 
true love, is, and I presume always will continue 
to be, a very attractive one to most women. 
The perfect understanding which came to these 
two, after Isabel had grown great enough to 
forgive, knowing all, must have been full com- 
pensation for the suffering both had undergone. 
Even one day of complete and perfect under- 
standing of the whole nature, the strength and 
the weakness, the aims and the struggles of 
one we love, is worth a whole lifetime of a 
blind adoration of the one side only which is 
kept constantly turned towards us in fear that 
if we should see the other side we would no 
longer love. 

Then, too, itis not only a question of whether 
it is demanded of the man that he should tell. 
It was just as necessary that Isabel, in her self- 
righteous isolation, should, for her own sake, 
learn something of what human nature really 
is, and thus come into the Great Brotherhood 
through sympathy. It is only by facing the 
Facts of existence, the facts of our common 
human nature and of our environment, that we 
can hope ever to come in touch with Truth. It 
may hurt, but it is worth while. M. H. 


THE PHOTO - MINIATURE.—June.  Pub- 
lished by Tennant & Ward, 287 Fourth 
Ave., New York. Single copies 25 cents. 
$2.50 a year. 

The Photo-Miniature for June, No. 51, deals 
with Press Photography. It is a practical 
exposition by C. H. Claudy, an experienced 
newspaper writer and photographer, of the 
photographic art as applied to newspaper and 
magazine requirements. Amateur photograph- 
ers atnbitious to sell their work to the press and 
magazine publishers and thus gradually work 
into the professional field, will find invaluable 
suggestions in this little brochure covering 
every step of the modus operandi. A careful 
study of its contents should enable any good 
amateur to at once establish a profitable con- 
nection with some publication, either local or 
in one of the larger cities. The magazine is 
illustrated with several striking photographs 
setting forth the kind of pictures which go to 
make good ‘‘copy’’ and which editors are 
always glad to obtain. 


THE TRUSS Lis "BOOKS geby-C wer lint, 
J. J. Hill, James H. Bridge, S. C. T. Dodd, 
and F. B. Thurber. Edited by James H. 
Bridge. Published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. $1.25. 

This is a very excellent compilation of essays 
upon the Trust by people who are likely to know 
most about it, inasmuch as the: are builders of 
the Trust. Mr. Flint,in particular, is known as 
the Father of Trusts, having originated so many 
of them, although a number that he organized 
have since been in very shoal water financially. 


The book has, in addition to the opinions of 
the authors named, remarks upon the subject 
of Trusts by Rev. Lyman Abbott, Senator 
Hanna, and a number of others who are in the 
public eye. It is a very useful book for anyone 
wishing to be thoroughly at home on the Trust 
question, 13 eke Nile 


TRUST FINANCE. By E. S. Meade. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Meade’s book might be entitled ‘“‘A 
Guide to the Investment of Money,’’ and it is 
probably as good a book as one could buy if he 
belongs to the class of investors, but I fear that 
any reader who looks for any deep philosophical 
ideas on the Trust will be disappointed. 

On the question of the reason for the Trust, 
and the detail of its organization, and for infor- 
mation as to what preferred stock, debenture 
bonds, etc., are, it isa most excellent handbook. 
Professor Meade shows very conclusively that 
while economy of management ensues from 
combination, yet the main reason of the Trust 
is the desire to avoid competition and the result- 
ing low prices. He seems to think that the 
cause of the low price of Trust stocks lies in 
their over-capitalization ; says that they don’t 
put aside sufficient for reserve, and that they 
are so eager to get a market for their stocks that 
they pay dividends when they should not, and 
he warns the public against placing too much 
confidence in these stocks or investing their 
savings in them. He is perplexed by the fact 
that when great industrial enterprises are pay- 
ing tremendous dividends to their owners, the 
rate of interest is constantly declining. He 
solves the mystery, however, by his own 
original discovery that the trouble lies in the 
incompetent business methods of the Trust. 
Of course that is all absurd. The reason the 
rate of interest is falling is that openings for the 
investment of capital are getting to be less and 
less frequent; and the reason there is less open- 
ings for the investment of capital is simply that 
a few great capitalists have absorbed all the open- 
ings forinvestment,and their earnings are so large 
that they don’t require any help from outside. 

As Mr. Meade says, Standard Oil stock is 
selling at $700. This simply means that Mr. 
Rockefeller does not care to sell any stock unless 
you pay him $700 for $100 of stock; and even 
then yon only get 6 per cent. on yonr invest- 
ment, while Mr. Rockefeller makes 50 per cent. 
on his original investment because he got in on 
the ground floor. 

Mr. Meade does not fall into the common 
error that because the rate of interestis low, the 
rate of return to the capitalitst is also low. He 
knows well enough that Mr. Rockefeller, for 
instance, gets his 50 per cent. income from 
the original investment, and does not attempt 
to show that because the rate of interest is down 
to 3 or 4 per cent., Mr. Rockefeller is therefore 
getting only 3 or 4 per cent. on his investment. 

I can recommend the book to those who wish 
to make a close study of the Trust Problem. 

BG 


WILSHIRE’S BAROMETER 


The advance agents of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth are the workers in the move- 
ment that stands for that condition, and those 
who do their share towards sending into the 
homes of the workers a weekly or monthly 
visitor in the shape of a propaganda paper are 
not the least amongst them. 

The agents and workers for our magazine 
have been doing a noble work in that respect, 
an! we need hardly say that their efforts have 
been and still are very much appreciated. The 
time has come, however, when we must make 
some preparations for the campaign of next 
year, and we are of the opinion that the pre- 
paratory work that will be done between now 
and the time that the actual work of the 
campaign starts is that which will tell. As a 
matter of course it naturally follows that in 
order to make this possible a special effort will 
be required on the part of the workers to in- 
crease the circulation of the magazine NOW, so 
that the voters will have ample time to read 
ani think the matter over thoroughly. 

We have every reason to feel satisfied with 
the growth of our movement in the past few 
years, but that certainly is no reason why any 
of the workers should relax their efforts in even 
the smallest degree. In _ fact, it should be 
additional reason fer displaying an even 
greater degree of activity than ever. And the 
comrades in this country should look at their 
co-workers across the waters and take from them 
some lessons in aggressiveness. 

Our magazine has at this time 100,000 sub- 
scribers, but we are not satisfied with that 
number ; we want 250,000 before the Fall 
elections, and it can be done if all the workers 
will simply do their littie mite. Our reason for 
being desirous of reaching the 250,000 mark is 
not that we can have something to talk about, 
but to increase the power for doing good which 
the magazine may enjoy. We are in this fight 
to stay until we win. We know that it requires 
effort and sometimes plenty of it to induce the 
comrades to get to work, and that is especially 
true at this time of the year, but we want the 
workers everywhere to feel that this is their 
fight and that WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE 1s simply 
one of the instruments in the great movement. 
Just in the measure that the comrades support 
it, just to that extent will we be able to do some 
d for the movement that is dear to us all. 
subscriber that is received is one step 
the final goal for which we are all 


goo 
Every 
nearer 


striving. Are you with us in the work for the 
establishment of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth ? i 
_ Let us all work together with the determina- 
tion that by the end of the year at the latest 
250,000 people shall be receiving our magazine 
each month, which will mean that at least half 
a million will be reading the magaziné each 
month. We do not elaborate on this power for 
good. It will be quite plain to all those who 
a 


RICHARD GARTLEMAN 
Chicago, IIl. 
SS eS er ee 


read this. All will readily see the results of 
having that many readers. 

Are you with us in this effort? If so, start 
the subscriptions rolling this way and we will 
do our share towards making socialists enough, 
so that we can point with pride to the results 
after the votes are counted next fall. 


In the barometer this month we are giving 
the photos of some of our prize winners in the 
last contest, Messrs. Gartleman, Casler, Hull 
and Dr. Reese. 


This magazine has always had the desire and 
intention of keeping its pages clean and free 
from objectionable matter. As an evidence of 
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this please notice that we do not publish adver- 
tisements of Whiskey, Drug and Liquor Habits 
Cured, Flesh Reduced, Hypnotism, objection- 
able Medical nor objectionable or deceptive 
advertisements of any kind. Our cash receipts 
could be increased $25,000 or more a year by the 
publication of advertising of this nature, but we 
prefer the confidence and approval, of our 
subscribers and advertisers. 

er SSS 


Wo. J. CASLER 
Turtle Creek, Pa. 


Orting, Wash., Aug. 20, 1903. 

For the thinking man or woman, I consider 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE the best one published 
in the United States. 

From the way the Socialist sentiment is 
growing among the producing class, I believe it 
will only be a short time until people will insist 
on having all the issues of the magazine pub- 
lished in book form; and indeed it would make 
a most valuable part of any home library. 
Besides all the splendid contributions, the 
editorials are forceful and to the point. 

What strikes me more than anything else is 
the brilliant and convincing illustrations Mr. 
Wilshire uses in his writings. 

My best wishes for the success of WILSHIRE’S 
MAGAZINE. P. H. PAULSON. 


Osceola, Wis., Aug. 12, 1903. 
As my magazine fails to reach me I suspect 
my subscription has expired. If so, renew and 
send me bill. Must have your magazine to 
read. C. W. STAPLES. 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 15, 1903. 

I have not received my July edition of your 
magazine. I received the August copy. I am 
keeping all copies on file since your expulsion 
from the land where the eagle screams, and do 
not want to miss one. 

Please forward same, and oblige, 

FRANK BOHLMAN, 


Yonkers, N. Y., July 20, 1903. 
My Dear Wilshire: 

Noticing your review of the Kempton-Wace 
letters* in this month’s magazine, I took 
occasion to read the book. I hope to have an 
opportunity to review it. It completely sur- 
prised me. I read it with increasing astonish- 
ment at the power and resources of the mind 
that conceived and executed it. 

No such intellectual grasp of a subject in the 
last degree difficult and subtle has been seen in 
literature since George Eliot’s time. It is a 
new thing in our literature, and it is a wholly 
new departure in novel writing. And though ], 
personally, do not ‘‘like’’ the book, that fact 
may give the more weight to my perception and 
conviction of its singular merits. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
*Published by the Macmillan Co. 


—— “ 


New York, July 24, 1903. 
Dear Wilshire : ‘ 

I thank you for putting the Critic & Guide 
on your exchange list. I have always enjoyed 
your unique magazine and think it is doing 
excellent work in stirring up the dormant 
cerebra of thousands of people. We may dis- 
agree asto the methods of obtaining the end, 
but Iam fully in accord with youin the belief 
that the Nation should own the Trusts. 

Let us hope that an amnesty will soon he 
granted to WILSHIRE’S MACAZINE, so that it 
may return from its exile toits native land. 

Wo. J. RoBINSON, M.D., Fditor. 


Ernest D. Huy 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


_ Life is becoming a matter well worth attend- 
ing to just at present; just the right time to be 
onearth. We will see the whole show, and 
who could ask for anything better than 
‘* WILSHIRE’s ?”? WILLIAM WESTON, 


WILSHTRE’S 


. New York, July 22, 1903. 

Have just received by mail the book, ‘King 
Noanett,’” by F. J. Stimson, and thank you very 
much forit. But to my belief there can not be 
a much better, or a much more useful book to 
read for the people of this twentieth century, 
than is Wilshire’s Magazine. For it opens the 
eyes of mankind; it penetrates all walls of 
ignorance, and spreads light and truth, where 
darkness dwelt before. 

My only regretis that Iam not able to get all 
wage slaves to subscribe for Wilshire’s Bible, 
which, if they would, would soon end the wage 
slavery of the working class, and the bells of 
emancipation would ring. Isaac KONECKY. 


Galt, Canada, July Io, 1903. 
_ Your magazine is getting hetter with each 
issue, and its coming is anxiously awaited every 
month. The Comrades in our League are going 
to push it hard in the next competition, and 
think it is about time you were giving us that 
promised lecture, but as the joys of anticipation 
are great, you no doubt wish them to last as 
long as possible. HaRWooD WARING. 


Chicago, July rith, 1903. 
Permit me to congratulate you on the excel- 
lent publication you have been bringing out for 
the last few issues. A. M. SIMons, 
Editor, The International Socialist Review. 


Des Moines, Iowa, July roth, 1903. 
Wilshire’s is fine. I think it me~e suited for 
the man that has a scale or two removed from 
his eyes, and is just beginning to see the light, 
than it is for an eye-opener or, in other words, 
astarter. The main reason for this is that the 
average working man has to he knocked down 
with a cluba few times before he will begin to 
think. For that reason I think our radical 
weeklies are doing a grand work. In fact, 
there isa place for them all, and I like them 
all. God speed them in their noble efforts to 

uplift humanity. E. L. Crospy. 


Azusa, Cal., July 2, 1903. 

I wish to congratulate you on the grand work 
you are doing for Socialism. California is 
awakening to the Socialist cause in a manner 
that no one thought of a few months ago. I 
consider you and your magazine are doing 
as much as anything else in the United States 
for the Cause. You reach a class that no one 
else does. C. W. LYMAN. 


Dos Palos, Cal., June 27th, 1903. 

The Al Vista Camera you sent me for getting 
subscribers for your magazine is received, and I 
am very much pleased with it, and you have my 
hearty thanks for same. 

Your magazine is doing a grand work, as I 
find that people who object to Socialist papers 
will read yours, and no reasonable man can find 
anything to object toin WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 

Wishing you success in yout Nees work for 
humanity, I remain, . KORSTAD. 
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Lynn, Mass., July 10, 1903. 
If I can ever place a subscription for your 
magazine with any of the Members of this 
Lodge, or with any one else, I shall deem it my 
duty to do so, as well as a pleasure, for I con- 
sider it one of the most valuable publications 
touching economic questions before the public 

today, and I see many of them. 
C. A. MERRILL. 


We would oncé more remind our readers that 
they can do no better .service for Wilshire’s 
Magazine than by patronizing our advertisers. 


Girard, Kansas, July 22nd, 1903. 

I am very glad you have not given up all 
hopes of my working for the grandest and hest 
magazine that was ever printed on American 
soil, which is WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 

W. H. BusuH. 


Dr. C. A. REESE 
Elmira N. Y. 


Sandusky, O., June 39, 1903. 

I havé received your letter and circular tell- 
ing about the new contest. 

As a former worker you ask me to accept 
your warmest appreciation for past efforts. 
Don’t mention it, as I’m only too happy in 
finding time to get people interested in your 
most excellent magazine. 

Please send me ten yearly subscription cards, 
and enter my name in your contest. Enclosed 
find $5.00 for the cards. We're going to make 
things ‘thum”’ in Ohio this fall. 

You perhaps have heard about our going to 
start a state paper at Dayton, O. Weare help- 
ing forward the ‘‘good time coming”’ and do it 
cheerfully. 

The P. O. gang are getting the light turned 
on them now, and the one who laughs last, 
laughs best, you know. 

Tuos. H. CowEns, Literary Agent, 
Socialist Local, Sandusky. 


FUN AND PHILOSOPHY 


“I see you advertise for a donkey,’ said the 
man who looked as if he had something for 
sale. 

“Oh, yes,’ said the busy man, stopping his 
work for a minute to look up, ‘‘but I want one 
with four legs.” —Clipped. 


w 
Plaint of the Plutocrat. 


I have bought everything I can buy ; 
I have tried everything I can try ; 
I have eaten each eatable ; 
Beaten each beatable ; 
I have eyed everything I can eye. 


I have sold everything I can sell ; 
I have told everything I can tell ; 
I have seized all the seizable, 
Squeezed all the squeezable, 
Till they have shelled everything they can 
shell. 


I have ridden each thing I can ride ; 

I have hidden each thing I can hide ; 
I have joked all the jokable, 
Soaked all the soakable; 

I have slid everywhere I could slide. 


I have walked everywhere I could walk ; 

I have talked every where I could talk ; 
I have kissed all the kissable, 
Hissed all the hissable ; 

I have balked everything I can balk. 


I have crushed every one I could crush ; 

I have hushed every one I could hush ; 
I have drunk every drinkable ; 
Thought every thinkable ; 

I have rushed everywhere I could rush. 


I have been everything I can be, 

And the scheme of things will not agree ; 
I have spent all that’s spendable— 
Still it’s not endable, 

And I mean it’s a bother to me. 


—Chicago Tribune. 
w 
A Misnomer. 


A very pompous woman attempted to leave a 
car while it was in motion, and the little con- 
ductor detained her with the usual,— 

‘« Wait until the c-a-a-r sthops, leddy !”” 


‘‘Ton’t address me as ‘lady’ sir!’’ she said | 


haughtily. 

““T beg your pardon, Ma’am, but we are all 
liable to mek mistakes,’’ was the immediate 
reply.—Lippincott’s. 


Friendship. 


We hate some persons because we do not 
know them; and we will not know them 
because we hate them. The friendships that 
succeed to such aversions are usually firm; for 
those qualities must be sterling that could not 
only gain our hearts, but conquer our preju- 
dices.—Colton. 


WS ce 
So long as we love we serve; so long as we 
are loved by others I would almost say that we 


are indispensable, and no man is useless while 
he has a friend.—Stevenson. 


w 


Children have moral measles sometimes. 
Only let them alone, and they will get well-of 
themselves. There is a wise herb in the gar- 
den, and it is called thyme.—Mitchell. 


w 


Pinkelspielers. 


Der meaning uf intelligence is to know how 
to laugh at a rich man’s choke. 


Der meaning uf health is to eat a large break. 
fast mitouid der aid uf a drug store. 


Der meaning uf a trust isa machine used py 
a bunch of money grabbers to get der money in 


‘bunches. 


Der meaning uf speculation is to pay a niggle 
for a seat in der street car und guess ven you 
vill get id. 


Der meaning uf consolation is a man dot has 
on silk undervear ven he falls down und rips 
his trouserings. 


Der meaning uf liberty is a license to think 
according to der plans und specificationing uf 
der Boss uf our vard. 


Der meaning uf glory is der praise a great 
man gets because der facts in der case prevent 
us from throwing der hammer ad him. 


Der meaning uf patience is a voman dot 
believes her husband is a goot fellow ven he is 
ouid proving id ad a saloon.—George V. Hobart 
in Hearst’s Chicago American. 


w 


There would be fewer sullen, quarrelsome, 
dull-witted met and women, if there were 
fewer children starved or fed iniproperly in 
heart and brain.—Charles Dickens. 


